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Pneumatic tires made the automobile possibi 
All fires are beffer than they used fo be;— ther 
development has kept pace with fhe develop 
menf of fhe aufomobile. 
But while all fires are beffer it is a mistake fp 
SUPPOse that “one fire is about as gooda 
another’ and if is a very expensive mistake 
In the infelligenf selection of fires, fhese things 
count for liffle or nothing: — 

1. Appearance 

2. Claims of theoretical ‘thaeiitoate 
and these things are vital in defermining the best 


I. Reputation of the maker 

2. Record of service for years 
The Goodrich record is an open book fo 
fire user; if is unimpeachable and if is uffer 
conclusive...\Whenever an unusually difficult 
endurance run occurs, or a strenuous tou 
like the Glidden Trophy contest-you will see 


GOODRICH TIRES 


the prevailing choice of the confesfants, an 
will see Proof of fhe wisdom of the choicea 
the end of fhe run. 

A tire “education” need nof be expensive: 
read the records; weigh the evidence of thing 
thaf count.-Then get Goodrich Tires ant 
begin fo make records yourself. 


The B. F. ‘Goodrich er 
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Survey of the World 


A very exciting contest 
in the House of, Repre- 
sentatives at Washing- 
ton ended last Saturday afternoon with 
the passage, by a majority of 36, of a 
resolution reorganizing the powerful 
Committee on Rules and providing that 
the Speaker should not be a member of 
it. Immediately thereafter, a resolution 
deposing Speaker Cannon and ordering 
that a new Speaker be elected was lost 
by a vote of 155 to 191. Nearly all of 
the Republican insurgents who had 
stood with the Democrats in demanding 
a new Rules Committee, from which 
See.cer Cannon should be excluded, 
to retain him in his office. The 
vkable contest began‘’on the 15th, 

a combination of Democrats and 

lican insurgents overruled, by a 

£ 163 to 111, a decision of the 

ser relating to the consideration of 
important resolution concerning 
nsus. About 40 Republicans voted 

lhe Democrats. This action of the 

t opened the way for the insurgent 

{ upon the Speaker and his Rules 
hittee. Mr. Norris (Republican) 
tbraska, on the 17th offeréd a reso- 

i abolishing the present Rules Com- 
mittee of five (the members are appoint- 
ed by the Speaker, who is chairman), 
and providing for.a committee of fif- 
‘cen, to be nominated. by geographical 
groups and to be elected by the House, 
the Speaker being excluded. The regu- 
lar Republicans were taken by surprise. 
(heir ranks. were not full. One of them, 
Mr. Dalzell, raised a point of order 
against the revolutionary resolution. The 
Speaker withheld his ruling on this 
point of order, and a long debate upon 
the merits of the controversy ensued. In 


Revolt Against 
Speaker Cannon 


the meantime, the Cannon men strove to 
bring to the House several of their asso- 
ciates who were out of town, realizing 
that no member on their side could be 
spared in this battle, which was to de- 
cide the fate of the Speaker and his 
organization. Many earnest speeches 
were made. Insurgents criticised the 
Speaker’s exercise of his great power. 
Regulars defended him and urged all 
Republicans to be loyal to their party. 
Mr. Cannon frankly explained why he 
had discriminated against certain insur- 
gents in committee appointments, saying 
that they had bolted their party caucus 
and refused to abide by its decisions. 
Several motions for a recess were de- 
feated by small margins. Night came. 
A few absentees returned. At 2 a. m. 
on the 18th there was no quorum, and a 
call of the House was ordered. It is 
said that the quorum was broken by de- 
parting regulars. Mr. Cannon was in 
his place all night. At 7.30 a. m. on the 
18th a quorum was shown, but it could 
not be retained, and at 2 p. m. a recess 
uttil 4 p. m. was ordered. Assembling 
at that hour, the House soon adjourned 
until noon on the 19th. Then there were 
ccnferences looking to a compromise. 
The main obstacle was the demand of a 
majority of the insurgents that Mr. 
Cannon be at once excluded from the 
committee. His friends would not con- 
sent to this, but would accept an en- 
larged committee, elected by the House. 
On the 19th, the Speaker sustained the 
point of order against the Norris reso- 
lution and was promptly overruled, 182 
to 160, by the insurgents and Demo- 
crats. Debate followed. Several sup- 


porters of the resolution said they op- 
posed not Mr. Cannon, but the system. 


| 
| 
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FINANCIAL 


Banks and Speculation 


Jupce Coxe, of the United States 
Circuit Court, in the course of a deci- 
sion last week, overruling a demurrer of 
the defendants -in a suit brought by the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
North America against Charles W. 
Morse (now in the penitentiary) and 
Directors Havemeyer and Flagler, to 
recover money alleged to have been lost 
in speculation by Curtis, the president 
of the bank, and Morse, the vice-presi- 
dent, spoke plainly about speculation 
with the funds of such institutions. It 
was alleged in the complaint, he said, that 
it various transactions pointed out with 
great particularity the funds of the bank 
had been used in the purchase of stocks 
of a highly speculative and fluctuating 
character ; also that the defendants knew 
of these transactions and ratified them. 
If these allegations were true, the lia- 
bility of the defendants was established. 
He continued : 

“Stock speculation is no part of the business 
of a national bank. Directors who engage in 
or knowingly permit it are unfaithful to their 
trust, and are liable for losses thus occasioned. 
They are chosen as the guardians of the funds 
of the bank to protect them from forbidden 
and unlawful uses, and are not permitted to 
subject them to hazardous and ultra vires 
risks for their own benefit or for the benefit 
of others. If they knowingly permit the 
funds, which it is their duty to guard, to be 


plundered, they are liable and must restore 
the lost property.” 


Wages 


In Trenton, N. J., the street railway 
employees gained by a strike, last week, 


a wage increase of 15 per cent. Where- 
upon the corporation controlling similar 
railways in Reading, Pa., and Wilming- 
ton, Del., granted an equal advance to 
their men. There are indications that 
higher pay will be demanded and prob- 
ably obtained by the employees of many 
trolley companies. The action of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and the 
settlement of the Baltimore & Ohio con- 
troversy probably foreshadow conces- 
sions by all the Eastern trunk roads to 
their trainmen, altho this is not yet ad- 
mitted. The Lehigh Valley gives an in- 
crease ranging from 7 to 12 per cent. to 
its conductors and engineers, with a bet- 


ter arrangement of hours. Mediation 
the Baltimore & Ohio dispute has giy«: 
much that the men demanded, and tl» 
basis of settlement may be accepted 
other roads. The company’s concessio:- 
are both in wages and in hours. It :s 
probable that the bituminous coal oper:- 
tors will find it necessary to grant at 
least a part of the increase demanded hy 
the miners. Owing to the higher cos! 
of living and to the discussion of the 
causes of it in legislative bodies and else 
where, corporations will find it difficult 
to oppose successfully the demands for 
higher pay, especially if they are increas- 
ing dividends, and some increase in the 
general average of wages will be shown 
before the end of the year. 


& 
....-Orders for 10,100 steel cars, the 
cost of which will be about $12,000,000, 
were placed in Pittsburgh last’ week. 


....Owing to a shortage in the flax 
seed crop, the price of linseed oil is 
higher now by about 50 per cent. than it 
was six months ago, and the prices of 
paints and other commodities of which 
the oil is a part have been affected. 


..--One hundred men prominent in 
Wall Street affairs have organized a 
company to build automobiles for their 
own use. After the wants of the one 
hundred stockholders have been sup- 
plied, the company will build machines 
of the same kind for the public if ther: 
is a demand for them. 


..-.In the last ten years the cost of 
cross ties for railroads has increased 
about 35 per cent. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which spent $2,129. 
630 last year in renewing ties between 
New York and Pittsburgh, began in 
1902 to plant trees which would eventu 
ally furnish ties. It has planted 3,482,- 
186 trees, 1,054,010 of which were set 
out in Igo9. 

....About 300,000 corporations have 
made returns to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, as required by the new law im 
posing a tax on their net incomes, and 
returns from about 25,000 more are ex 
pected. It is thought that the tax will 
yield this year a little more than $25,- 
000,000. Argument as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law is to be made in the 
Supreme Court this week. 
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A very exciting contest 
in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washing- 
ivi ended last Saturday afternoon with 
the passage, by a majority of 36, of a 
resolution reorganizing the powerful 
Committee on Rules and providing that 
the Speaker should not be a member of 
it. Immediately thereafter, a resolution 
deposing Speaker Cannon and ordering 
that a new Speaker be elected was lost 
by a vote of 155 to 191. Nearly all of 
the Republican insurgents who had 
siood with the Democrats in demanding 
a new Rules Committee, from which 
Speaker Cannon should be excluded, 
voled to retain him in his office. The 
remarkable contest began on the 15th, 
when a combination of Democrats and 
Kkepublican insurgents overruled, by a 
vole of 163 to 111, a decision of the 
Speaker relating to the consideration of 
all unimportant resolution concerning 
tlie census. About 40 Republicans voted 
with the Democrats. This action of the 
llouse opened the way for the insurgent 
attack upon the Speaker and his Rules 
committee. Mr. Norris (Republican) 
Nebraska, on the 17th offered a reso- 
‘on abolishing the present Rules Com- 
\tee of five (the members are appoint- 

(| by the Speaker, who is chairman), 
wid providing for a committee of fif- 
n, to be nominated by geographical 
ups and to be elected by the House, 
Speaker being excluded. The regu- 
Republicans were taken by surprise. 
eir ranks were not full. One of them, 
Dalzell, raised a point of order 
inst the revolutionary resolution. The 
eaker withheld his ruling on this 
int of order, and a long debate upon 
tve merits of the controversy.ensued. In 


Kkevolt Against 
Speaker Cannon 


the meantime, the Cannon men strove to 
bring to the House several of their asso- 
ciates who were out of town, realizing 
that no member on their side could be 
spared in this battle, which was to de- 
cide the fate of the Speaker and his 
organization. Many earnest speeches 
were made. Insurgents criticised the 
Speaker’s exercise of his great power. 
Regulars defended him and urged all 
Republicans to be loyal to their party. 
Mr. Cannon frankly explained why he 
had discriminated against certain insur- 
gents in committee appointments, saying 
that they had bolted their party caucus 
and refused to abide by its decisions. 
Severai motions for a recess were de- 
feated by small margins. Night came. 
A few absentees returned. At 2 a, m. 
on the 18th there was no quorum, and a 
call of the House was ordered. It is 
said that the quorum was broken by de- 
parting regulars. Mr. Cannon. was in 
his place all night. At 7.30 a. m. on the 
18th a quorum was shown, but it could 
not be retained, and at 2 p. m. a recess 
util 4 p. m. was ordered. Assembling 
at that hour, the House soon adjourned 
until noon on the 19th. Then there were 
ccnferences looking to a compromise. 
The main obstacle was the demand of a 
majority of -the insurgents that Mr. 
Cannon be at once excluded from the 
committee. His friends would not con- 
sent to this, but would accept an en- 
larged committee, elected by the House. 
On the 19th, the Speaker sustained the 
point of order against the Norris reso- 
lution and was promptly overruled, 182 
to 160, by the insurgents and Demo- 
crats. Debate followed. Several sup- 
porters of the resolution said they op- 
posed not Mr. Cannon, but the system. 
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The resolution was adopted by a vote of 
191 to 155. Forty Republicans were 
ccunted for it. About two-thirds of 
them are from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and the Dako- 
tas. The Speaker made a long address, 
pointing out the responsibility of a ma- 
jority, saying that there was no longer 
a coherent majority of Republicans, and 
denying that he had used his power un- 
justly. He had decided that he would 
not resign, and thus by his own act pre- 
cipitate a contest which would delay ac- 
tion upon measures which he, as a loyal 
Republican, desired to see _ enacted. 
Moreover, resignation would be a kind 
of confession or apology, neither of 
which was required by his acts. But he 
would entertain a motion to declare his 
office vacant and to elect a new Speaker. 
Indeed, he would welcome such a mo- 
tion. Responsibility should be placed 
with the real majority. Whereupon, 
against the protests of several other 
Democrats, Mr. Burleson, of Texas, of- 
fered such a resolution. It was prompt- 
Only 9 of 
the insurgents were counted for it. Ad- 
journment followed, and Mr. Cannon 
received the congratulations of his 
friends. The Norris resolution was 
amended before final action upon it was 
taken. It provides for an elected com- 
mittee of ten. 


ly voted down, 155 to 191. 


& 


President Taft left 
Washington on the 
16th for Chicago, hav- 
ing promised to attend there the St. Pat- 
rick’s Day banquet of the Irish Fellow- 
ship Club. On the 17th he made eight 
speeches. Addressing the Chicago News- 
paper Club, he said he valued the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the men who did the 
work on the Chicago papers, but were 
“not responsible for the editorials.” He 
had seen, he continued, ‘so many apoc- 
ryphal statements, so many unsound ar- 
guments and unjust conclusions, that 
they must have come from some other 
source than this distinguished and intel- 
ligent audience” : 

“The newspapers, of course, are essential. 
We cay we do not read them. Well, we have to 
read them. There is a distinguished member 
of one of the tribunals in Washington who 


says he never reads the newspapers. Whether 
he gets his news thru his wife, or how he ac- 


The President’s 
Speeches 


THE INDEPENDENT 


quires the information as to the progres. of 
the world, I don’t know. The difficulty ti:at | 
find is that I have to read them, and af‘er 
time of sensitiveness—what shall I call 
of a sense of injustice, one’s skin grows ‘hick 
er, one is able to forget phrases of contempt 
and criticism, and one realizes that if one cay 
only survive two or three days of attack and 
assault and unfounded statements most p:ople 
will forget it. 

“Now, I don’t know whether you nuiubei 
among your newspaper members not only 
newspaper men, but men who combine the pro. 
fession of the press with statesmanship, whether 
you have among you the men who are reform- 
ers down to the ground and at the same time 
are engaged in handing out their views ani 
news suited to their views as statesmen-corre- 
spondents. If you haven’t you lack a distin- 
guished type of newspaper man, a distin- 
guished type, which, I am bound to say, has 
not contributed to the accuracy of the news 
furnished the public, for the reason that « 
newspaper man who does his task rightly is 
a man who furnishes the facts as they are 
without respect to whom they fay hurt or 
help; while the man who is preaching an 
evangel or who is helping a cause, and espe- 
cially the one who takes himself seriously, is 
about the worst witness of events with respect 
to those whom his views reach. 

“I speak with some knowledge, because | 

have had to examine that character of statesman 
close at hand, and I think he centers about 
Washington ; therefore, I believe I am address- 
ing pure newspaper men, men who don’t ex- 
aggerate merely for the purpose of helping or 
marring a cause, but men who are in search 
of news to present it to the public.” 
The public, he added, was now, he 
thought, taking editorials as they ap- 
pealed to the reason of the reader, and 
not because they were editorials or be- 
cause they were printed in a particular 
paper; the public was also beginning to 
discriminate with reference to the news. 
In closing, he said he had learned a 
good deal more in the first year of his 
term than he was likely to assimilate in 
the next three. Afterward, speaking be- 
fore the Traffic Club, he referred to his 
consultation with railroad men concern- 
ing railroad legislation : 

“It seems to be in the minds of some gen 
tlemen in responsibility that the people who 
are to be consulted are not those directly at- 
fected; that if in the recommendation ot 
legislation affecting railroads you venture to 
consult railroad men, this is enough to con- 
demn all the legislation which you recom 
mend. I am ready to condemn railroads when 
they violate the law. I am ready to pass 
laws that will so regulate commerce as [0 
make all things equal. But Ke man 1s 
entitled to his day in court, and I should feel 
a coward if I hesitated to say that in recom- 
mending legislation I consult every interest. 


‘ 
A 
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and, when an interest presents an argument 
that 1 think fair, yield to it. I am not afraid 
of the people of the United States. They are 
fair, and when you go to them and present to 
them the facts and invite them to do justice, 
they will do justice. The trouble is in getting 
to them the facts. 

Time was in this country when it was most 
difficult for any railroad man to conduct his 
business within the law. TI have worked to 
bring it about so that he may conduct his 
business within the law and so that the law 
shall be fair; but so that he shall be made to 
fee’ the penalty of the law when he steps out- 
side of it. I believe there is legislation we 
may have that will bring that about, and I 
hope that I may be always able, no matter 
what the result to me, to do justice between 
the great interests of this country, the people, 
the shippers, and the railroads; that business 
may go on, that we shall all be within the 
law, and that every man shall see that it is 
to his ultimate advantage to uphold that law 
and preserve it and make it inviolate.” 


He also spoke at a conservation mass 
meeting, where he said: 


“The conservation movement owes its be- 
ginning to Theodore Roosevelt, who was in- 
spired by Gifford Pinchot to that wonderful 
activity of mind and body with reference to 
it. [Applause.]_ I am in favor of giving 
credit where credit belongs [applause] and of 
withholding it where it does not belong. There 
are people in Congress, conscientious, hard- 
working, prominent statesmen, who look at 
the question of conservation as it might have 
been looked at twenty or thirty years ago. 
They say that I don’t understand and that we 
in the East don’t understand the situation be- 
cause we don’t breathe the atmosphere of the 
West. Well, I think we are convincing 
a good many of them that we are right 
and they are wrong; but there are some 
of them who are perfect Ajaxes in de- 
bate and who say they will continue to de- 
bate this question and will stand against the 
conservation program as long as the leather 
of their shoes will last. What I want to get 
is an act of Congress that shall invalidate all 
of the withdrawals of land that have been 
made and shall give me power to make such 
lurther withdrawals as ought to be made until 
Congress has determined upon the proper dis- 
position of those lands.” 


“~ s address at the banquet of the Irish 

Fellowship Club had for its subjects, he 
said, “the history of that beautiful 
island, ‘with her back toward England 
and her face to the West,” and “the 
part that St. Patrick played i in her civili- 
zation and development.” The latter 
had “laid the foundation of a culture 
and a progress which put Ireland in the 
iorefront of civilization for a thousand 
cars.” But her history thereafter had 
een a sad one, “a tale of sorrow, of in- 
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justice, of outrage, of poverty, suffering 
and neglect” : 

“Certainly not until the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have governmental meas- 
ures been adopted in Ireland with any view to 
bettering the conditions of the Irish people. 
During.the centuries preceding the nineteenth 
and clear back to the times of the Tudors 
they have been subjected to legislation the 
whole purpose of which was selfish exploita- 
tion for the benefit not of the Irish people 
but of the dominant country. The result has 
been that Irishmen have gone to other coun- 
tries.” 


In all our wars the Irishmen had been 
at the front, and their love for their 
adopted country made them, in the 
Union army during the Civil War, sol- 
ciers than whom no others were more 
daring or effective. On his way east- 
ward from Chicago, the President spoke 
before the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, reviewing the legislative program 
of the Administration and saying that 
Congress should support it. Some had 
called him a poor politician because the 
corporation tax had excited the hostility 
of corporations, the explanation of the 
postal deficit had offended the maga- 
zines, the duty on print paper had dis- 
pleased the newspapers, and the postal 
savings bank bill had displeased bankers. 
“But the measures that we promised,” 

said he, “ought to be adopted, not be- 
cause they will give us political strength, 
but because they are right. And if they 
are right the people will find that they 
are right, and that’s the best politics in 
the end.” One great difficulty about be- 
ing President was that the President 
was the titular head of the party and 
was made responsible for the party’s 
legislation and its promises. If he 
should carefully recommend a fair law, 
some would say that he was not going 
far enough, and others that he was try- 
ing to force his views down the throats 
of unwilling Congressmen. There should 
be teamwork in Congress by the party's 
representatives. Extremists on each 
side should yield something and enact a 
compromise measure of real improve- 
ment. He explained the pending rail- 
road bill and other important measures. 
Some had asked why we should pass the 
injunction bill if it did not satisfy the 
labor unions or the employers: 


“T am tired of consulting particular interests 
to see whether or not a thing ought to go 
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thru. I am in favor of consulting every in- 
terest to see what its argument may be, and 
I want to give justice to every interest. 1 
want to know whether a thing 1s right. If it 
is right we can convince the people that it is 
right, and they will be with us. 


Fd 


In the Allds inves- 
tigation at Albany, 
all the testimony 
has been taken and the arguments of 
counsel will be made this week. Senator 
Allds, while under cross-examination 
last week, was asked to account for a 
cash deposit of $4,200 on May 29, 1909. 
He admitted that the money was part of 
a fee of about $7,000 which, as counsel 
for the Argus Publishing Company, he 
had received. for services in relation to 
the company’s suit to collect from the 
State a claim of $34,705 for printing. 
Legislation designed to promote the col- 
lection of the money was pending at the 
time. His employment as counsel had 
not been made known in the official rec- 
ord of the case, the attorney of record 
having been George E. T. Kelly, who 
was an associate of Mr. Allds in the 
Rules Committee of the House in 1go1, 
when, if Senator Conger tells the truth, 
Allds received the bribe of $1,000. 

Interesting facts were brought out last 
week by Superintendent Hotchkiss, the 
head of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, who is making an investiga- 
tion concerning the relation of certain 
fire insurance companies to legislation at 
Albany. E. R. Kennedy, a fire insur- 
ance broker and a member of the legis- 
lative committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, testified 
that in 1901, as a representative of the 
companies, he expended $13,311 at 
Albany, in connection with the passage 
and enactment of a bill designed to ex- 
empt the reinsurance reserves of fire 
companies from taxation; that about 
$5,000 was paid to influential politi- 
cians ; that $5,000 was given to the Re- 
publican State Committee, and that the 
remainder was used in_ entertaining 
members and for various expenses. To 
George W. Aldridge, a member of the 
State Committee, who is sometimes 
called the boss of Rochester, $1,000 was 
paid, this witness said. Mr. Aldridge 
has since admitted that he received the 
money. He explains that it was “used 
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for the benefit of the Republican party” 
in the county where he lives. Kenne: 
testified that the contribution to the Re 
publican State Committee was made at 
the suggestion of Reuben L. Fox, the 
committee’s secretary, at a time wien 
the bill in question, having been passcd, 
was in the Governor’s hands. It is as- 
serted that the Governor intended to 
veto it, but was induced by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s arguments upon the merits of thie 
mieasure to give it his approval. 


At the end of last week 
there were some indica- 
tions that a settlement of 
the railway strike in Philadelphia would 
scon be reached. Thruout the week 
there was comparatively little disturb- 
ance of the peace. The order directing 
all organized bakers, grocery clerks, aii 
carriers of milk to quit work did not 
seriously affect the situation, the number 
obeying it appearing to be small. by 
resolution the Central Labor Union di- 
rected that all workingmen should witli- 
draw their deposits from the banks, be- 
cause the banking interests had shown 
sympathy with the company. The reso- 
lution asserted that the banks rested 
upon money deposited by workingmen. 
At last accounts no general movement 
for withdrawals has been reported. Hav- 
ing 5,000 men, the company needed 
1,600 more, but was operating nearly 
the normal number of cars. On the 14th, 
at the suggestion of men prominent in 
the Stock Exchange, and with the ap- 
proval of George H. Earle, a well-known 
banker and one of the city’s representa- 
tives on the company’s board, there was 
a conference between the company’s 
president and the president of the union. 
No basis of settlement was considere\|, 
but the discussion was of a friendly char- 
acter. This conference was disapprove: 
by Mayor Reyburn and several of the «1i- 
rectors, who held that the company was 
steadily moving toward victory an 
should make no concessions. On tlic 
15th, the president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor issued an order directing 
all unions in the State to take a vote 
upon a State-wide sympathetic strike 
and to hold themselves in readiness | 
obey a call for such a movement. Ths 
was approved by the street railway men 


The Strike in 
Philadelphia 
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in Pittsburg by a vote that was almost 
unanimous. On the 17th the president 
i the Federation announced his purpose 
o call a State-wide strike on the 2tst. 
| the same time United States Senator 
‘cnrose, State Senator McNichol (the 
al boss) and other politicians arrived 
the city and took an interest in the 
‘oceedings. On the 19th Penrose, Mc- 
hol, the president of the union and 
president of the company were in 
ference. It was reported on the fol- 
ing day that the company was willing 
take back all strikers for whom places 
uild be found, to place others on a 
aiting list at $2 a day, and to increase 


ages to 23 cents an hour, with an un-’ 


standing that half a cent should be 
added each year for four years. The 
strike was precipitated by the dismissal 
of 173 union men “for intoxication, for 
‘knocking down’ fares, and for the good 
of the service.” The strikers had in- 
sisted that these men be reinstated and 
that each should have a trial. It was 
said on the 20th that the company of- 
fered to submit the cases of these men 
to arbitration. Thus far, the cost of the 


strike, to the company, has been about 
$1,250,000. 


] 


The House Committee on 
Naval Affairs has decided 
to report a bill providing 
for the removal of the wreck of the battle- 
ship “Maine.” In a letter recently ad- 
dressed to the committee, Secretary 
Meyer urged that he should he author- 
ized to remove the wreck, which ob- 
structs and endangers navigation in the 
harbor of Havana. The cost of the work, 
he thought, would be about $500,000. 
The bill will provide that $500,000 be 
appropriated. The bodies of sixty-seven 
American sailors or marines lie in or 
war the wreck. In the Senate there 
is passed, last week, a joint resolution 
crmitting a popular vote in Hawaii upon 
question of prohibiting the sale of in- 
‘icating liquors. Those parts of the 
viginal resolution which required the 
‘rislature to act in accordance with the 
result of the election had been stricken 
t. Bubonic plague has appeared in 
\waii. There have been two deaths on 
island of Hilo and two on Konakas. 


The Islands 
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President Madriz, of 
Nicaragua, has rejected 
all of Estrada’s proposi- 
tions concerning plans for a presidential 
election at which neither Madriz nor 
himself should be a candidate. Ex-Presi- 
dent Zelaya, now in Paris, has finished 
the work of writing his memoirs, and the 
book will soon be published. The main 
purpose of it is to convince the public 
that the United States Government 
caused, or was responsible for, the revo- 
lution—A minister of the Guatemalan 
Government asserted in New Orleans, 
last week, that Guatemala had completed 
negotiations for a loan of $40,000,000, to 
be used in refunding the foreign debt and 
reorganizing the country’s financial sys- 
tem. The American Minister to Santo 
Domingo, Mr. Knowles, was attacked a 
few days ago, while riding in the street, 
by one Castillo, a brother of the Gov- 
ernor of the province in which the capi- 
tal is situated. The man is said to be 
insane. Mr. Knowles reports the re- 
newed activity of revolutionists. 

Service on the street railway in Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia, has been discon- 
tinued, owing to the attacks of mobs 
upon the employees. The railway is 
owned and managed by citizens of the 
United States, who obtained from Presi- 
dent Reyes a concession, the terms of 
which were not approved by the people. 

s&s 


Central and 
South America 


Mr. Roosevelt on 
his voyage down the 
Nile is combining 
sightseeing, speechmaking and _ book- 
writing with his customary energy and 
versatility. His “self-denying ordinance” 
in regard to not discussing politics ap- 
parently does not apply to Egypt, for in 
his speeches at Khartum he has taken 
occasion to commend in the strongest 
terms the administration of the English 
in Egypt, and inferentially to condemn 
the Nationalist movement, which has for 
its ultimate object the overthrow of Brit- 
ish rule. In speaking to native and Egyp- 
tian officers at the Sudan Club he said 
that any attempt to undermine the be- 
neficent régime now established would be 
a crime against the country and human- 
ity generally. He said: - 


“The soldier who mixes in 


Roosevelt in Egypt 


politics be- 
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comes a bad politician and a poor soldier. 
So long as he wears his uniform a soldier is 
bound in honor to spend all his thought, will 
and energy in working for the greatness of 
the flag under which he has fought or has 
engaged to fight.” 

Mr. Roosevelt inspected the reconstruct- 
ed city of Omdurman, the former site of 
the dervish power across river from 
Khartum, his guide being Slatin Pasha, 
now Inspector General of the Egyptian 
force. He delivered a stirring address 
on courage as the first of the Christian 
virtues before the American Mission 
School at Khartum and laid the keystone 
of an arch of the English Episcopal 
Cathedral. On the 17th, bidding good- 
by to his hunting companions, he con- 
tinued his voyage down the Nile, stop- 
ping off to visit the ruins of Karnak and 
the great Assouan dam. In the engineer- 
ing details of this he manifested special 
interest, because it is next in size to the 
Gatun dam now being constructed at 
Panama, and because of the large area 
of arid land which it has opened up to 
cultivation thru irrigation. He is ex- 


pected at Cairo on March 24, where he 
will remain for a few days, reaching 


Rome April 3. Ambassador Leishman 
is arranging a plan by which Mr. Roose- 
velt can meet both King and Pope with- 
out offending the susceptibility of either 
Quirinal or Vatican, and so avoid the 
embarrassing situation in which ex-Vice 
President Fairbanks found himself when 
the Pope refused to receive him because 
he had spoken at the Methodist Mission 
in Rome. From Rome Mr. Roosevelt 
will spend a week on the Italian Riviera 
and proceed to Vienna and Budapest, 
then to Paris about April 21, where he 
will deliver an address in French be- 
fore the Sorbonne. He will then visit 
Brussels and the Hague, arriving at 
Christiania, Norway, May 3, where he 
will deliver an address in English as re- 
cipient of the Nobel Prize for the pro- 
motion of peace. On May g he will go 
to Berlin, where he will speak in Ger- 
man, remaining a week, and then back 
to London for about a month. He is 
particularly anxious that his reception in 
America shall not partake of a political 
character, and on this point has made 
public the following statement : 


Naturally, I am deeply touched and pleased 
to learn that my fellow-countrymen feel they 
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would like to receive me on my return 
New York. I shall be more than glad to 
them, but my reception must be non-part:: 
It must be participated in by Republi: 
Democrats, Populists, and men of other o 
political faith alike—in short, by all who 

to take part in such a reception, what: 
their politics may be, or whether the 
Easterner, Westerner, Northerner or So: 
erner. 

He is reported to be in excellent health 
and looking younger and less careworn 
after his year of hunting wild beasts in 
Africa than he did when he laid aside 
the presidency. 


The estrangement which 
has existed between Rus- 
sia and Austria~Hungary 
ever since Count Aehrenthal precipitated 
the Turkish crisis by projecting a rail- 
road thru the Sanyak of Novibazar has 
been ended at last and it is authorita- 
tively announced that the two countries 
have come to an agreement in regard to 
their policies in the Balkans. The status 
quo is to be maintained and the two 
governments are to work in harmony. 
This will tend to relieve the strain of 
the European situation and to prevent 
any disturbances of the peace of Europe 
thru the disorders in Macedonia or 
Crete. It is, however, displeasing to the 
German party, which would prefer a 
rapprochement with Germany, and to 
the Poles, who wish to cultivate 
friendship with England. The annexed 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
have been provided with a constitution 
carefully prepared to reconcile their di- 
verse races and sects. A Diet is estab- 
lished, consisting of 72 elected and 20 er 
officio representatives. 15 of the latter be- 
ing dignitaries of the Mussulman, Serb, 
Orthodox and Catholic Croat religious 
communities. The presidential bureau, 
consisting of one president and two vice- 
presidents, is to be appointed annually by 
the Crown at the opening of each session. 
Each creed will be represented in the 
bureau, the presidential office being held 
by a Serb, a Mussulman and a Croat in 
annual rotation. The Diet has charge 
of such matters as civil, penal, police and 
commercial law, industrial and agrarian 
legislation, sanitation, communications, 
taxation, the provincial estimates, tlie 
issue and conversion of loans, and (1¢ 


Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 
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s-le or mortgaging of provincial prop- 
‘ty, but all Government bills must re- 
ccive previous sanction of the Austrian 
aid Hungarian cabinets, whose assent is 
aso necessary before the bills passed by 

e Diet can be sanctioned by the Crown. 
Of the 72 elective seats, the Serbs have 
31, the Mussulmans 24, and the Catholic 
Croats 16, and the Jews 1. The seats 
«re further divided into three electoral 
categories, the first class composed of 
the large landed proprietors and high 
taxpayers. In this women also possess 
the franchise, but exercise it thru a 
male proxy. The cities have 20 repre- 
sentatives and the rural districts 34. All 
male subjects except civil and railway 
servants and public school teachers have 
the franchise on their twenty-fourth 
year. In the first and second categories 
votes are recorded in writing, but in the 
third or rural category voting is oral, 
on account of the large number of the 
illiterate. 


& 


It is reported from Pe- 
kin that the Board of 
Foreign Affairs has 
been forced by strong diplomatic pres- 
sure to abandon further negotiations in 
connection with the proposed Chinchow- 
Aigun railroad. Our State Department 
is said not to regard this decision as final. 
Whether this means that Secretary Knox 
has been defeated in all his efforts to 
settle the Manchurian question or 
whether his proposals have already indi- 
rectly done all they were intended to do 
can only be surmised by the outside 
world. Nor is there anything more than 
the probabilities of the case to confirm 
the common belief that Japan and Russia 
have come to a complete and satisfactory 
agreement and are working together to 
their mutual advantage in Manchuria. 
The position of Great Britain seems to 
he an embarrassing one. There has al- 
ways been a considerable element in Eng- 
land which has viewed with disfavor an 
alliance with an Asiatic power even for 
the purpose of checking the aggressions 
0! a hereditary enemy. This party is be- 
coming outspoken in its dissatisfaction 
and if it should turn out that Japan was 
“iying into the hand of Russia and that 

United States was likely to reap the 

icfit of it, the foreign policy of the 


The Manchurian 
Situation 
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sritish Government would receive severe 
censure. It will be remembered that in 
the fall of 1907 British capitalists secured 
from the Chinese Government the right 
to extend the North China railroad from 
Hsin-min-tun, 40 miles west of Mukden, 
to Fakumen. This the Japanese Govern- 
ment refused to permit, on the ground 
that it would parallel the South Man- 
churian railroad and interfere with its 
traffic, and Great Britain acquiesced in 
the veto. “The next project favored by 
China was a more ambitious one, to tra- 
verse Mongolia and Manchuria from the 
Gulf of Pechili to the Russian frontier 
by a railroad from Chinchow to Tsitsi- 
har on the Trans-Siberian railroad and 
thence north to Aigun on the Amur 
River, a distance of about 800 miles. 
This also the Japanese opposed, so it 
seemed that British financiers were to be 
prevented by their Government from 
taking any part in the railroad develop- 
ment of Manchuria and Mongolia. Their 
indignation may be imagined when they 
read Mr. Knox’s announcement that an 
American syndicate had secured the 
right to construct this Chinchow-Aigun 
railroad from which they had been de- 
barred. Exactly what the diplomatic 
pressure was by which China was forced 
to cancel this franchise is not known, but 
the proposal compelled both Russia and 
Japan to show their hands. Russia was 
frank enough to object to this project and 
tothe supplementary proposal accompany- 
ing it that all the raflroads in Manchuria 
should be neutralized and placed under 
international control, on the ground that 
it interfered not only with her commer- 
cial but her strategic interests. As an 
alternative, Russia proposed a_ road 
northwest from Pekin thru Mongolia to 
Lake Baikal. The next factor in the sit- 
uation was a speech by Jacob H. Schiff, 
in New York, predicting a momentous 
struggle between Japan and the United 
States over commercial supremacy in 
the Far East, which would involve other 
Powers. Since Mr. Schiff was one of 
the leading financial backers of Japan 
during the war and had therefore con- 
tributed materially to Japan’s success, 
the utterance excited widespread com- 
ment. Then Secretary Knox came for- 
ward with a proposal for a permanent 
court of arbitration to settle any ques- 
tions which may threaten to disturb the 
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friendly relations of Japan and the 
United States, and there are rumors that 
a Japanese-American alliance is in con- 
templation on the basis of an agreement 
between the two countries already exist- 
ing. Some of the Japanese papers favor 
cooperation with this country and others 
express themselves in opposition. Fur- 
ther evidence is being produced to prove 
that Japanese trade is securing unfair 
advantages in Manchuria in spite of the 
open-door policy professed to be main- 
tained. It was probably on account of 
the uncertainty as to Manchurian rail- 
roads that the $30,000,000 loan which 
had been arranged for the construction 
of a railroad from Hankow to Sze-Chuen 
is still being held up. 


J 
The electoral bill 


which has caused so 
many riots in Ger- 


The Diet and the 
Reichstag 


many since it was introduced by Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg into the 
Prussian Diet, was passed on March 16 


by a vote of 238 to 168. The veteran 
Socialist leader,, Herr Liebknecht, made 
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a long and powerful speech denoun 
the Government for its refusal to g: 
equality of suffrage to workingmen 
threatening them with the wrath to c: 
His allusion to the Diet as a den of hi 
sters who had sold out the rights of 
people precipitated a storm of indig: 
shouts, and the conservative mem! 
left the house in a body. Similar diso: 
ders have occurred in the Reichstag, «: 
it is becoming generally realized that 
maintenance of the present restrictic 
of the suffrage in Prussia is a matter 
that concerns the whole Empire and 

a local question, as the new Chance!) 
holds. The fiery conservative cavalry- 
man of the Reichstag, Herr von Olden- 
burg, who recently asserted that 
Kaiser must have the right to send ; 
lieutenant and ten men to close up the 
Reichstag whenever he chose, upset tlie 
House a second time by charging that 
his opponents were devoid of anything 
approaching honor, and then, wiien 
called to order, challenging by name 
four of them to duels. Herr Bebel an 
nounced that the challenge was respect- 
fully declined by the Socialists. 


THE FRANZ HALS FAMILY GROUP. 
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The Japanese War Scare 


BY THE HON. JOHN W. FOSTER 


[His experience as Secretary of State, and in a large number of diplomatic relations, 
gives Mr. Foster especial authority to treat of a subject which needs public consideration at 


the present time.—Ep110r.] 


war between Japan and_ the 
United States, which seems to 

e received a fresh impetus of late, is 
vorse than nonsense—it is wicked. It 

absolutely without foundation and 

iout reason. There is no danger of 
war, but there is danger that the con- 
tinued agitation, especially by men of 
standing and by the responsible press, 
may lead to irritation and estrangement 
where there has been heretofore har- 
mony and warm friendship. 

t is hardly conceivable that hostilities 
between these two peoples should be the 
culmination of more than half a century 
of active good will and cordial and inti- 
mate relations; a period marked by 
many acts of international friendship. 
l\csides the notable event of Commodore 
'erry’s mission, our Government for 
many years stood alone in advocacy of 
the release of Japan from its exterri- 
torial vassalage to the Western Powers. 
lt returned a war indemnity which other 
l'owers withheld. Japan showed its ap- 
preciation of our friendship and its con- 
fidence in us above the European Pow- 
ers by entrusting its interests in China 
an! Russia to our ambassadors and con- 

|. during its war with those countries. 
\mericans contributed largely to the de- 
velopment of Japan in modern govern- 


ment and society. Many Japanese have 
ly 


"THE renewed talk of an impending 
é 


returned to take a prominent part 

i «ministration, cherishing cordial feel- 
ins toward our country. Considerable 
nunbers of American missionaries are 
lal ring in all parts of Japan. Not long 
aco the whole body of them signed a 
ement that the Japanese people had 

ii ‘hin the traditional justice and equity 
the United States, and that they re- 
vd the Americans as their truest and 
x 1 friends. Recently the leading jour- 
0! in Yokohama said : “Before engaging 
1 1 war with America Japan would have 


\o divest herself of the strongest senti- 


educated in American schools and 


ment of friendship which she entertains 
toward any foreign country.” 

It is true the foregoing are merely 
sentimental reasons for preserving the 
peace, but they are not without weight 
among intelligent and well - meaning 
people. Between nations entertaining 
such sentiments nothing but a question of 
the gravest importance can lead them 
into hostilities. There is no such ques- 
tion existing or likely to arise between 
us and Japan. Immigration is the only 
matter about which there has been any 
indication of divergence of views, and 
that should not present any trouble be- 
tween the authorities of the two govern- 
ments. Under international law and 
usage every nation has the right to de- 
termine for itself what class of foreign 
immigrants it will admit into its terri- 
tory. Japan has recognized by treaty 
the exercise of this right as against 
laborers, and has undertaken to restrain 
such immigration. If she should fail at 
any time to discharge this duty, the 
United States would be entirely justified 
in exercising it, and there would be no 
occasion for displeasure on the part of 
Japan unless it should be exercised 
harshly and with injustice. 

The Japanese are a patriotic and brave 
people, but they are not, as is alleged, an 
aggressive nation, as an examination of 
their history shows. For more than six 
hundred years, up to the war with China 
in 1894, Japan had lived in peace with 
all foreign nations. No country in 
Europe or America can point to any 
such record. The war with China was 
not an aggressive one on her part. Li 
Hung Chang, the great viceroy, during 
the course of the peace negotiations at 
Shimonoseki, declared that it ought not 
to have occurred, and that he did all that 
was possible to avert it; but the author- 
ities at Peking overruled him. 

The conflict with Russia, ten years 
later, regarded from a political stand- 
point, seemed inevitable. It was Russia 
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that deprived Japan of the most valued 
of her conquests over China. She was 
forced to surrender Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which she had pur- 
chased with an enormous sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, and underwent a 
humiliation in the hour of her triumph 
over the beaten foe such as no self- 
respecting nation could be expected to 
forget or forgive. The immediate cause 
of the breaking out of hostilities was 
Korea. Japan could not permit the occu- 
pation or control by Russia of that help- 
less and dependent country without the 
ultimate loss of her own independence. 
The world cannot reproach her, under 
the circumstances, for her courageous 
challenge of the Giant of the North. 
And the close of that war afforded her 
an opportunity to manifest her regard 
and respect for the United States. In 
the hour of her triumph, when she had 
driven the last Russian army from the 
field, she heeded the call of President 
Roosevelt for peace and sent her pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate on our soil. 

No nation controlled by sane rulers 
and advisers ever enters willingly upon 
a war which is likely to prove disastrous 
to its interests. Japan could hope for no 
adequate compensation as the result of 
a conflict with us. Even if it were pos- 
sible to destroysour navy, her forces 
could make no permanent lodgment on 
our shores. But her military and naval 
men understand full well that it would 
be a hopeless task to send a fleet across 


the broad Pacific to invade our territory, 


or to attack the American navy. Be- 
sides, a war with us would mean the 
destruction or paralysis of her vast mer- 
chant marine, built up with so much 
cost, time and labor. Lines of Japanese- 
owned steamships of most modern con- 
struction are now maintained to Siberia, 
Korea, China, Formosa, India, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Spanish-American ports. These 
lines represent a vast amount of Japan- 
ese invested capital, large Government 
subsidies, and the employment of many 
seamen. Japanese statesmen fully under- 
stand that in engaging in a war with the 
United States they would leave in the 
rear two inveterate enemies, Russia and 
China, ready to avenge their defeats. 
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Even a bankrupt nation under pairi- 
otic impulses might rush into a con‘lict 
which meant certain destruction, in 
order to defend its honor or its inde- 
pendence; but wise rulers usually do not 
deliberately go to war with a forcign 
power without first counting the cost, 
and being assured that they have re- 
sources sufficient to maintain the contest. 
Japan is in no condition to carry on a 
war with the United States for financial 
reasons. The Russian war strained its 
credit to the utmost. It now carries a 
national debt heavier in proportion to 
its population and resources than almost 
any other nation, being $21.50 for every 
inhabitant ; and the taxation is estimated 
to be 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the 
people’s income. Baron Shibuzawa, the 
head of the commercial delegation which 
recently visited our country, says: ‘| he 
present rate of taxation in Japan is in 
deed extremely high, and more than thie 
people at large can bear.” A _ similar 
declaration is that of the Kokumin 
Shimbun, a leading journal of Tokio: 
“The heavy debts of Japan are more 
than the nation can endure.” Notwith- 
standing the Imperial Diet is usually sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, the last budget of the Cabinet was 
reduced by it $5,000,000, and a further 
reduction of the land tax is demanded. 
A war with the United States would call 
for a larger financial outlay than any 
which the Island Kingdom has ever 
heretofore experienced. In the present 
condition of its revenues, well might the 
late Ambassador to the United States 
declare, “War with America is impos- 
sible.” 

There are other controlling considera- 
tions which make a war with the United 
States on the part of Japan suicidal mad- 
ness. It finds not only its best but the 
chief market for its export products in 
our country. To destroy the silk and 
the tea industry of Japan would be to 
bring incalculable distress upon its peo- 
ple. Over 70 per cent. of this trade 
comes to us, and its destruction would 
mean bankruptcy to the leading indus- 
tries. 

Japan is largely dependent for its 
food supply on foreign sources. {he 
islands proper only have in cultivation 
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;,000 square miles’ (and this largely in 

. and silk), less than the area of a 
ingle one of our smaller States, with a 
population of approximately 45,000,000. 
it may readily be seen how a war with 
our country might materially affect this 
supply, bring great distress upon the 
inliabitants, and seriously cripple the 
Government. 

fhe great need of Japan—in fact, a 
nccessity to its existence as a nation—is 
a jong era of peace to enable it to carry 
out its administrative program, develop 
its resources and establish its credit on a 
secure basis. In addition to its internal 
problems, which are by no means insig- 
nificant, it now has on its hands the 
assimilation of the large island of For- 
nusa with its Chinese population, the 
government of the suzerain kingdom of 
Korea, and the administration of its 


complicated interests in Manchuria, a 
heritage of its late war with Russia. 
These are sufficient to tax to the utmost 
the wisdom of its statesmen, and are 
likely to need the support of its army 
and navy. It would be the hight of folly 


to imperil this program by a war with 
the United States. 

It has been suggested that the alliance 
of Great Britain with Japan, which still 
exists under treaty stipulations, would 
enable Japan to act with a free hand 
toward us. This alliance cannot change 
the conditions above described which 
make war on the part of Japan almost 
impossible, but the British alliance can 
never lead to a war with America. What 
it is likely to do is to support Japan in 
its opposition to certain projects for the 
exploitation of Manchuria. The compe- 
tition or strife for concessions in China 
should not be permitted, and is not likely 
to ruffle the friendly relations of the re- 
spective governments, and_ certainly 
ought not to result in hostilities. The 
British-Japanese alliance should more 
properly be regarded as a guaranty of 

ce in the Pacific. Neither the present 

any possible Ministry in London 

uld encourage or permit an aggress- 
war by Japan upon the United 
States. If the state of affairs in the Far 
Fast in itself did not counsel against it, 
certainly the interests of the two 


‘Indebtedness is acknowledged for a number of facts 
hu statistics to a recent publication in Japan by Rev. 
H. Loomis, long a resident there. 
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English-speaking countries on the At- 
lantic and with coterminous boundaries 
on this continent would positively forbid 
it. The two most friendly nations on 
the earth are and should ever be the 
United States and Great Britain. Hence 
we must interpret the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance as a pledge of peace for us as 
well as for the allies. 

The foregoing review of affairs in the 
Far East has been given in the hope that 
it may quiet the fears of any Americans 
who have been made anxious by certain 
of our orators or after-dinner speakers 
and by press reports that a war with 
Japan was certain and was imminent. 
But such a review is a work of superero- 
gation if there exists between the two 
peoples a sincere and cordial friendship. 
Certainly with the great mass of Amer- 
icans there is no other sentiment toward 
Japan than the most friendly feeling. 
No one who will investigate with an 
open mind the state of public sentiment 
in Japan can reach any other conclusion 
than that a similar feeling of friendship 
prevails there toward America. The 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Komura, doubtless reflected the 
real sentiments of both his Government 
and people when he said recently: “The 
friendship between Japan and the United 
States is of traditional standing, and it is 
absolutely essential to4amgg@mmon inter- 
ests of both states not only to maintain 
unimpaired those sentiments of amity, 
but to extend and strengthen them by 
every possible means.” And his latest 
utterance is still more emphatic: ‘I am 
convinced there is nothing in American- 
Japanese relations to cause uneasiness. 
War is inconceivable. It would be a 
crime without excuse or palliation.” 
Our late Ambassador at Tokio, Gen. 
Luke Wright, said on his return: “The 
talk of war between this country and 
Japan isn’t even respectable nonsense. 
Japan no more wants war with us than 
we want one with her; and the idea that 
there is an impending conflict is ridicu- 
lous.” The testimony of these distin- 
guished statesmen will have more weight 
with the American people than the ora- 
tors and writers who are clamoring for 
a larger army and a greater navy to re- 
sist the coming Japanese invasion. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 








Easter Song 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Easter !—and the umber mold 
Feels a kindling thrill of gold,— 
Gold upon the willow tips, 

Gold upon the crocus lips; 
Feathery gold of catkin-ore, 
And the colt’s-foot by the shore! 


Easter !—and the bluebird’s wing 
Shows an azure shimmering; 

On the robin’s breast there glints 
Presage of the rose’s tints, 

While the grackle’s prismy throat 
Glistens with each warbled note. 


Easter !—and the lyric stream 
Wakens from its winter dream; 
Every strain the south. wind breathes 
Some fond prophecy bequeathes ; 
Every bough, a throbbing lyre, 
Voices some aroused desire. 


Easter !—and the wondrous clue 
To the marvel ever new— 

Earth’s renascence, wherein we 
See revived mortality, 

As in root and branch and bole !— 
Easter—and the quickened soul! 


Curnton, N. Y. 


The Cost of Living.—VII. 


[This is the seventh article in our series on the increased cost of living. 
Those already having appeared are: “The Remedy for High Prices,” by Prof. J. 
Pease Norton (February 10); “The Crisis in American Home Life,” by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten (February 17) ; “The Tariff and the Cost of Living,” by Byron 
W. Holt (February 24); “An Old Fashioned Theory of Prices,” by Professor 
Franklin H, Giddings (March 3); “Prices and Incomes,” by John Bates Clark 
(March 10) ; “Economy in Diet,” by Russell H. Chittenden (March 17). 


Degeelncreased Gold Production Increase Prices? 
BY STEWART BROWN 


{Mr. Brown is a New York banker of wide experience in Great Britain and in this 


city. 


Finance he has made his especial study, and he spent three years visiting all the lead- 


ing countries of the world investigating their banking and financial conditions.—Ep1rTor.] 


N examining this question, I start from 
the original: foundation of all com- 
merce, viz., barter. 

The early settlers exchanged existing 
“commodities” among themselves, the 
“unit of exchange” being weights, quan- 
tities and numbers, and the vehicle of 
exchange being the wagon. 

Village life evolved and produced the 
general storekeeper as the clearing 
house for exchange of existing “com- 
modities,” “so much for so much.” 

Next appeared the delivery by the 
storekeeper to consumers of certain ex- 
isting “commodities” in exchange for 
“future delivery” to him of certain other 
then non-existing “commodities,” the 
“unit of exchange” being weights, quan- 
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tities and numbers, and in these trans- 
actions the storekeeper became also the 
banker. Next appeared precious metals 
as the least bulky and most desirable 
medium of exchange—first copper, nex! 
silver and then gold, each by weight, but 
the basis of the exchange value of “com- 
modities” was labor. The law of supply 
and demand in exchanging “commvdi- 
ties” was absolute, as was the ‘quantita 
tive” theory of “commodity” exchanve. 

Next appeared “coined gold” as the 
medium of exchange. 

Up to this point gold, whether ex- 
changed by weight or at its face coinage 
value, was only a “commodity” and any 
excess produced that was beyond the re- 
quirements of the producers of otlier 
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“commodities,” the less value gold had 
exchange for such other “commodi- 


Lies. 

Producers delivered their excess exist- 

« “commodities” to the storekeeper, 

ceiving in exchange other existing 

‘ommodities” or part existing ‘“‘com- 

odities” and part credit—or all credit 

pressed in dollars on the storekeeper’s 

oks, who lent his credit to such pro- 

icers as a bank now lends its credit 

its depositors who deposit their com- 
nodity, capital or stored labor. Other 
producers wanted from the storekeeper 
existing “commodities” in exchange for 
the future delivery of then non-existing 
“commodities,” the storekeeper borrow- 
ing such producer’s credit as a bank 
now borrows the credit of the borrow- 
ers. 

Stored labor, otherwise capital, be- 
came divided into two great divisions: 
real property and tangible personal 
property; they in turn produced two 
great subdivisions. (1) Stocks, bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness rep- 
resenting real and tangible personal 
property. (2) Book credits represent- 
ing any or all of the above. 

\s banking became more complex 
some means had to be found for trading, 
exchanging or transferring book cred- 
it, and while the wagon, railroad and 
steamship could transfer actual “com- 
modities,” they could not transfer boo‘ 
credit, and necessity forced the use of 
paper money and checks as the vehicle 
for transferring credit from one to an- 
other in an endless chain of credit trans- 
fers, but the basis of and reason for 
bank eredits, paper money and checks 
is exchange of “commodities.” The ulti- 
mate, final and only settlement of: credit 
must be made in actual “commodities,” 
no matter how often or how long the 
final settlement is postponed. The bank 
of today is simply the clearing house for 
credits. 

in the complex finance and com- 

ree of today, the dollar, the pound 
sterling, the franc, the mark, etc., per 
se, are the “unit of exchange,” and have 
no value per se, but are like the meter or 
vard stick. They are not the measure of 

‘change; the measure or basis of ex- 
hange is the relation that one commodity 
ears to another commodity. Fixt or 
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eternal values do not exist; everything 
in life is relative. Gold is not the basis 
of value and cannot be made so, but it is 
the basis of the “unit of exchange.” The 
basis of value is /abor. 

In examining the question of what 
effect gold production has on prices the 
following uses to which gold is put must 
be considered. 

Uses to which gold is put which have 
no effect on prices: 

(1) Used in the arts. 

(2) Used in circulation as coin or as 
coin or bullion as a basis for paper 
money circulation, which does not make 
the aggregate money in circulation in 
excess of the demands of commerce. 

(3) Used as bullion or coin to 
strengthen Government or banking re- 
serves not in excess of absolute safety 
requirements. 

Uses to which gold is put, which have 
no effect on prices, but which some 
people think have: 

(1) Used in circulation as coin or as 
coin or bullion as a basis for paper 
money circulation, which makes the 
aggregate money in circulation in ex- 
cess of the demands of commerce. It 
is impossible for the aggregate money 
in circulation to exceed the demands of 
commerce, because as_soon as it does 
so, the excess com e banks as 
deposits. 

Use to which gold is"put which may 
be debatable as to whether it increases 
prices or not: Used as bullion or coin 
to strengthen Government and banking 
reserves in excess of absolute safety re- 
quirements. My opinion is that this 
does not -increase prices, as banks can 
expand credits without this increased 
reserve. 

The following conclusion forces itself 
upon one as being the true relations be- 
tween gold, commerce and prices. 

So long as gold in bullion or coin had 
no free coinage or legal tender qualities, 
it was a commodity like all other com- 
modities, subject to the law of supply 
and demand, and its value in exchange 
for other commodities depended entirely 
on its volume. 

When gold was given free coinage 
and made legal tender, it ceased from 
that moment to be a commodity like 
other commodities, and the law of supply 
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and demand did not apply. The gold 
used in the arts is a commodity, but 
unlike other “commodities,” has a first 
value in éxchange for other “commodi- 
ties” by reason of its “free coinage.” 
The quantity of gold produced annually 
that foes into the arts has no bearing 
on prices. 

The quantity of gold produced annu- 
ally that does not go into the arts, but 
is used in circulation as coin or as a 
basis for paper money circulation, or for 
Government and banking reserves does 
affect prices to the extent of the labor 
paid for mining and refining it, plus the 
profit, being the difference between its 
labor cost and its coinage face value. 
Labor producing such gold might just 
as well be building mountains and pull- 
ing them down, digging holes and filling 
them up, as mining gold for storage 
purposes. Labor mining such gold is 
fed, clothed and housed, at the expense 
of the community, and gives nothing in 
return, and to this extent it has a tend- 
ency to raise prices, and probably has 
done so, but such increase has been off- 
set by other factors, as if we take the 
world’s average price level for the past 
thirty years, we find that it has not in- 
creased in -preportion to the world’s 
annual increa production of gold, in 
fact in m s the average price 
level has wn, while gold pro- 
duction has up. 

Gold, whether bullion or coin, in cir- 
culation or in storage, irrespective of its 
volume, has no more effect on prices 
than if it was still in the bowels of the 
earth, and the proof is to be found in the 
following two facts. The world’s ag- 
gregate existing quantity of gold for 
currency purposes shows an annual aver- 
age increase of less than 5 per cent. over 
each preceding year, and in no year ex- 
ceeds that percentage, which increase is 
infinitesimal when compared with the 
world’s increase in commerce and in 
commercial and financial transactions 
during the same period. As_ stored 
labor increased enormously, as_repre- 
sented by the increase of commerce, 
banking credits increased correspond- 
ingly and would have increased if there 
had not. been a dollar of gold in the 
world; the world’s banking credit in- 
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creased in volume irrespective of the :n- 
creased annual production of gold or of 
the aggregate existing quantity of guld, 

The world’s volume of gold in ciicu- 
lation or in storage must, therefore, be 
eliminated entirely as a factor affecting 
prices and must be treated as part ef the 
world’s banking credit or capital. 

I believe that the world’s credit sys- 
tem will evolve so that in time we sill 
have a world’s “unit of exchange,” say 
the dollar, as a mental concept only and 
gold will be relegated to a commodity as 
of old. As domestic and international 
credits are from time to time placed on 
a more scientific plane, the necessity for 
using gold is being gradually eliminated. 
The following is one example of the 
possibilities of the future: Chile at one 
time for some years was on an irredeem- 
able paper basis, legal tender for debts 
and taxes, but as the aggregate paper 
money was not in excess of the demands 
of commerce it was at a premium over 
gold, the premium being the cost of ship- 
ment to Europe plus insurance. Bank 


credits expanded and contracted during 
this period just as they did in gold basis 


countries. 

We next come to examine the effect 
the bank credits have on prices. [ank 
credits are simply stored labor. [ank 
borrowers borrow stored labor for the 
purpose of exchanging it for present or 
future labor in the shape of existing 
commodities, commodities being or to be 
produced. The borrower must pay over 
to labor the stored labor he has bor- 
rowed. He does not borrow it, pay in- 
terest on it and let it lie idle. If banks 
unduly extend credits it is for the pur- 
pose of borrowers paying labor. The 
greater the aggregate credit paid to 
labor the more the recipients have to 
exchange for existing commodities, 
thereby forcing up prices and at the 
same time attracting more persons to the 
pursuits that banking credits are le- 
veloping. 

Too much of the world’s capital and 
too many of the world’s workers are at 
present employed in industrial, trans- 
portation and commercial development 
and too little of the world’s capital and 
too few of the world’s workers are em- 
ployed in producing foodstuffs; until 
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his condition rights itself, prices, espe- 
“illy of foodstuffs, must rise, and will 
rse higher and higher. 
In the United States rising prices are 
ereater than in other countries by reason 
the following. For some years past, 
American syndicates had been borrowing 
lions of capital from the balance of 
world and pouring it into rebuilding 
id and building new enterprises of 
‘very kind and nature, except in food- 
tuffs production. We have had a finan- 
‘ial debauch of the worst kind, but the 
entire American people got their share 
the proceeds, with the result that the 
‘lire nation has become extravagant, 
uxuries have become necessities, and 
th increased demand therefor, prices 
ror everything have been forced up. 
The demand for labor increasing, it 
combined for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and got both; the demand for 
luxuries and semi-luxuries increasing, 
the producers of such combined and 
forced prices up; the demand for food- 
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stuffs increasing, the distributers, the 
middlemen and retailers of such, com- 
bined and forced prices up. Any old 
price that was asked for any old thing 
was gladly paid, and people wondered 
why they were not charged more. 
People called higher prices the proof of 
the prosperity of the great American 
people. 

The bubble was punctured by the 
panic of 1907. European banking cap- 
ital was called in and new capital could 
only be obtained in small amounts, de- 
velopment work was reduced, or stopped 
entirely, but extravagant living con- 
tinued—combinations to keep up wages 
and prices continued—and we are now 
up against the fact that the American 
people must come down to a much lower 
plane of living; but instead of doing so, 
and in order to continue to live as ex- 
travagantly as before and even more so, 
they want wages increased—thereby 
adding fuel to the flame. 


New York Ciry. 


A University Education for 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


Or Tuskecee Institute, ALA. 


[The inauguration of Dr. George A. Gates, lately of Pomona College, on March 31, as presi- 


dent of Fisk University, gives special timeliness to this article. 


Dr. Washington’s defense 


of higher education for negroes shows how mistaken is the idea that he is concerned only 
in the industrial training which will fit the race to support themselves in a humble station 


of life.-—Epz1rTor. ] 


ISK University, located in Nash- 
F ville, ‘Tenn., was founded by the 
American Missionary Association 
in 1866, and it is under its fostering 
care that it has done its work up to 
the present time. It began in an aban- 
doned army barracks, took its name 
irom Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who was 
at that time stationed at Nashville, and 
its first permanent buildings were erect- 
ed on the site of Fort Gillam. 
_ Coming thus on the heels of the war, 
it was one of the first tangible fruits, 
far as the negro is concerned, of 
emancipation. 
Those were wonderful days, ‘directly 
er the war! Suddenly, as if at the 


sound of a trumpet, a whole race that 
had been slumbering for centuries in 
barbarism awoke and started off one 
morning to school. 

It was a sight to stir the heart and, 
moved by a _ generous enthusiasm, 
hundreds of young men and a still 
larger number of young women, came 
from the North to help the newly en- 
franchised race on its road to freedom. 
It was under these conditions, and by men 
and women of this type, that Fisk Uni- 
versity was founded and, in sending 
out year after year since that time, into 
all parts of the South, young colored 
men and women who were inspired with 
the enthusiasm and high purpose of 
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those early teachers, this school has per- 
formed a service to the negro race and 
the South greater than can be measured 
in definite terms. 

A few years ago there was not a 
school for negroes in the South so well 
known as Fisk University. It gained 
its fame thru the singing, by its stu- 
dents, of the old slave songs which the 
young freedmen had learned in the 
laps of their slave mothers. The Jubi- 
lee Singers, in the course of a seven 
years’ campaign, made Fisk University 
known all over the world and brought 
back $150,000 to the school to help 
erect its first permanent buildings. If 
Fisk had done nothing else or more, its 
work in gathering and popularizing 
these folksongs of the race has entitled 
it to be remembered with gratitude by 
the negro people and the world. 

Thruout the South, and in other parts 
of the country as well, the colored 
people cherish a feeling of love and 
even reverence for Fisk University that 
is not generally understood by the rest 
of the world. It is a great advantage to 
a school to have gained that sort of a 
reputation a the people for whom 
it exists. 

Fisk 


espect, an additional 
advanta 


time to time, as I 
have go hville, I have been 
careful to ow highly the work of 
this school is esteemed by the white 
people in Nashville and thruout that 
part of the State. I have never heard 
a white person in Nashville speak in any 
manner except in the most friendly way 
of Fisk University. As between the 
Southern white people in Nashville and 
Fisk University, there is little or no race 
feeling and their relations do not, as is 
sometimes the case elsewhere, constitute 
a special problem that has to be consid- 
ered and solved. I have been at Fisk 
on public occasions when I have seen 
every inch of space in the auditorium 
crowded by the best white people in 
Nashville. This fact needs to be con- 
sidered in estimating the value and use- 
fulness of this school. 

Mrs. Washington and I recently spent 
two days in Nashville, during which 
time we had an opportunity to go thru 
every department of the college in com- 
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pany with the new president, Dr. Geo: ze 
A. Gates. I confess that I was <i:r- 
prised that any institution, with so |::ile 
means, could do so much work and 
such good work, and care for so large 
a body of students, as is the case here. 

Fisk University, because of the work 
it has already done and because of the 
high place that it holds in the hearts 
of the colored people, is in a position 
where, if its work could be enlarzed 
and perfected, it could and should be of 
vastly greater service in the future than 
it has been in the past. The fact is, 
however, that it has reached a _ point 
where it is clear to any one versed in 
educational matters that the school must 
have more money or it must go back- 
ward instead of forward. 

From the first, Fisk University has 
been most fortunate in the type of its 
instructors. The late president, Dr. E. 
M. Cravath, was a high example of 
what I mean. More than to any one 
other single individual, Fisk University 
is indebted to Dr. E. M. Cravath for 
the character of work done and for the 
atmosphere which surrounds the univer- 
sity. The son of Dr. Cravath, Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath, of New York, one of the 
most eminent lawyers in the country, is 
a trustee of Fisk and has been deeply 
interested in keeping the university up 
to the standard of usefulness which it 
reached when his father lived. Follow- 
ing President Cravath the standard of 
the university was maintained under the 
late Dr. James G. Merrill. 

The new president, Dr. George A. 
Gates, whose formal inauguration will 
take place Thursday, March 31, altho 
he had been at the institution but 
a short time, had already, when I made 
my visit there, gotten a firm grip upon 
his work and had found a strong place 
in the hearts of both faculty and stu- 
dents as well as the citizens of Nash- 
ville. In this respect the university 
seems to have held its own. 

The faculty is divided between white 
and colored professors. The white 
people are now, as they have always 
been, men and women of an exception- 
ally high character and purpose, who 
are in the work not for dollars and 
cents, but for the good that they can 
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accomplish. The colored professors for 
the most part are graduates of Fisk 
University. 

I: was a pleasure for me, during the 
two days that we spent at the school, 
to mingle freely among the students. 
They are a fine lot. Nothing bumptious 
or ‘oolish about them. They seem to 
have but one object in view, that of pre- 
paring themselves for service to their 
racc. In looking over the list of the 
Fisk graduates, I 
find that consider- 
ably more than 
half of them have 
gone out into dif- 
ferent parts of the 
South as teachers. 
Some of the 
strongest men who 
are leaders in edu- 
cation, religious 
work and in the 
professions are 
graduates of Fisk 
University. In my 
recent trips thru 
Southern States, I 
have been — sur- 
prised as well as 
gratified at the 
large number of 
Fisk men and 
women whom I 
have met, and al- 
most without ex- 
ception I have 
found that they are 
leading useful and 
honorable lives. For a number of 
years, we have had from twelve to fif- 
teen Fisk men and women at Tuske- 
gee, in different departments. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Clinton J. Calloway, who 
has been so largely responsible for the 
organization and upbuilding of the rural 
schools thruout Macon and other coun- 

n Alabama adjoining Tuskegee, is 
k graduate. 

lt should be remembered that the re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the opportuni- 
ties, of the colored teacher are greater 
than are those of the white teacher who 
Is engaged in the same kind of work. 
For example, in Alabama, and I hope 
it will soon be so everywhere thruout 


DR. GEORGE A. GATES, 
President of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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the South, a teacher who goes out into 
the rural districts is generally expected, 
in places where school exists for only 
three or four months, to extend the term 
to six or eight months. In order to do 
this it is necessary, of course, to devise 
some form or method of voluntary tax- 
ation. Frequently the raising of this 
money is the most important work a 
teacher has to do, because upon these 
voluntary contributions, not merely the 
character, but the 
very existence of 
the school depends. 

On the _ other 
hand, a_ teacher 
may go into a com- 
munity where 
there is no school 
building or where 
the building that 
has been used is so 
worn and old that 
it is no longer fit 
for use, and a 
good many of the 
country schools are 
in that condition 
In such a case, the 
teacher is likely tc 

ed upon to 
Tabteeamgoney and 
erect a new build- 
ing or repair the 
old one. 

In many parts of 
the South in the 
country districts, 
the burden of 
erecting and maintaining the school sys- 
tem, so far as it touches the negro, is 
thrown largely upon the negro teacher. 
Not only this, but to a very large extent 
the success of negro education in the 
South depends upon the character of the 
individyial teacher and the spirit in which 
he or she undertakes the work. If the 
teacher has learned to bring education 
so into touch with the life of the com- 
munity that the people, both black and 
white, can be made to feel and see the 
effects of it in their daily life, then edu- 
cation will become popular in that com- 
munity, and white people, as well as the 
colored people, will be glad to support 
it. Altho conditions are somewhat dif- 
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ferent in the cities the negro teacher 
there—to a much larger extent than the 
white teacher—has the responsibility of 
showing, by the results of his teaching, 
the value of the kind of education that 
he is giving his pupils. 

I mention these things in order to 
emphasize the fact that when his respon- 
sibilities are the same or greater, the 
negro teacher or the negro doctor ought 
to have just as sound, just as complete 
and just as thoro an education as the 
white man who performs the same work 
or shares the same responsibilities. 

It sometimes seems to me that we 
spend too much time in the discussion 
of the relative value of higher educa- 
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are to have negro doctors, then I think 
every one will agree they shoul be 
good doctors. If we are to have icgro 
teachers, ministers, bankers and bu: :ness 
men, they should be just as efficient and 
just as moral as those of any other race. 

For this, if for no other reason, we 
must keep up the standard in our 
schools. We must not draw the color 
line in the negro colleges as we will do 
if we voluntarily accept a low standard 
or less complete preparation in negro 
colleges than is required in the schools 
of any other race. 

This is a matter, let me add, that 
touches the white man just as closely as 
it does the negro. We are all bound 
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tion and lower education for the negro. 
As a matter of fact, it does not make 
so much difference whether education is 
high or low, professional or common, 
but it does make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether the education the negro re- 
ceives is real or merely a sham, If we 


together in a system of relations; we 
cannot tear asunder if we would. Dis- 
ease draws no color line. If a con 
tagious disease breaks out in the part 
of the city inhabited by black people, 
it is pretty sure to reach, sooner or later, 
the part of the city inhabited by white 
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ople. The negro doctor, in looking 
ter the health of the individual negro, 
certain extent is looking after the 

alth of the whole community. Mo- 
ty draws no color line. If one por- 
tio. of the community is living in help- 
less ignorance and degradation, every 
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that we should have in every Southern 
community well-trained, enterprising, 
thrifty and honest negro business men 
who will serve as examples to the other 
members of their race. 

In all these respects Fisk has been, 
to a certain extent, a model for the other 
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Gymnasium. 


other portion of the community will 
sooner or later be infected with these 
conditions. For this reason, it is im- 
portant that the negro teacher and negro 
preacher should be properly trained. 

It is just as true in business, and in 
all the economic relations of life, as it 
is in the matter of disease that the suc- 
cess and prosperity of one part of the 
community is dependent upon the suc- 
cess and the prosperity of every other 
part. If one part of the community per- 
lornis its work and fulfils its obligations 
in a slipshod, careless way, the whole 
community will feel the effects. For 
this reason, it is important to every one 


Library. Livingston Hall. 


colored schools in the South. For its 
effort to maintain its standards under 


peculiar disadvantages Fisk deserves 
especial credit. As indicating what 
those disadvantages are, let me make a 
comparison. 

Thirty years ago, the University of 
Chicago was, like Fisk, a comparatively 
small and unimportant school. With- 
out pretending to any definite knowledge 
of the facts, I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that Chicago University was not, at 
that time, much ahead of Fisk either 
in the character of its work, in the num- 
ber of its students or in the extent of 
its influence upon the communities. That 
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was the day of small colleges. I do 
not believe there was a university in the 
country that had much over a thousand 
students. 

How do the two institutions compare 
today? 

According to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1908, Fisk 
had 516 students, while Chicago had 
5,017, which is but 2,882 less than the 
number of students in the twenty negro 
colleges reported by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The total 
annual income of Fisk in that same year 
was $24,590. The value of its scientific 
apparatus, library and buildings was es- 
timated at $419,000, of which $400,000 
was buildings. The total annual income 
of Chicago University in 1908 was 
$1,772,015. The value of its scientific ap- 
paratus, library and buildings, exclusive 
of its endowment, was estimated at $10,- 
320,036. ; 

In order to show just what this means, 
let me make a further comparison. 
While the income of Chicago Univer- 
sity in 1908 was $1,772,015, the total 
annual income of the twenty negro col- 
leges mentioned in report of the Com- 
missioner of Education was $804,663. 
In other words, the annual income of a 
single school in the North was more than 
twice as large as that of all the negro 
colleges in the United States. 

Fisk University has an endowment at 
the present time of but $60,000. The 
total endowment of the twenty negro 
colleges reported by. the Commissioner 
of Education in 1908 was only $1,383,- 
726. In that same year, $1,468,129 was 
added-to the endowment fund of Chi- 
cago University, while the total endow- 
ment of that school was $14,000,000. 

I have mentioned Chicago University 
because it is a convenient illustration of 
the rapid development of the larger ed- 
ucational institutions in the North, not 
only with respect to the size of the plant 
employed, but in respect to the charac- 
ter of the teaching and the influence of 
these schools upon the community. But 
Chicago University is by no means ex- 
ceptional. There are at least fifteen 
larger institutions of learning which ex- 
pend more money every year for current 
expenses than is expended for all pur- 
poses by negro colleges in the South. 
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Several of these large institution: ex- 
pend annually twice, and one of ‘hem, 
Harvard University, nearly three :imes 
as much, as all the negro colleges +1 the 
United States. 

In addition to the fifteen larg: 
versities to which I have referred, 
are at least seventeen other and sjualler 
institutions, among them _ tecinical 
schools and agricultural colleges, which 
spend nearly or quite as much as any 
ten negro colleges south of Washing- 
ton, D. C. One of these schools to 
which I refer is an agricultural and 
mechanical college for white students in 
the State of Mississippi. 

In the matter of endowment, Chicago 
University is not exceptional. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for example, 
has an endowment of $12,000,000. The 
endowment of Harvard University 
amounts now to over $20,000,000; that 
of Columbia is $23,000,000, and Leland 
Stanford has an endowment of $24,- 
000,000. 

In making these comparisons | do 
not intend to reflect in amy way upon 
the work of the colored colleges. From 
all I can learn, most of them are doing 
the best they can. In pointing out the 
difficulties under which these schools 
labor, my purpose is to make the world 
understand their needs. 

I would not take a single dollar from 
any of the institutions in the North to 
which I have referred. They are doing 
a good work and need even more money, 
but I am using their names simply for 
comparison. 

In all the discussion which is taking 
place as to the effect of one kind or 
another of education in solving the ne- 
gro problem, we should bear in mind 
that education of no kind has been tried 
on a sufficiently large scale or with a 
sufficient consideration of what are the 
actual needs of negro people to show 
what education for the masses of the 
people will do. There are ten millions 
of negroes in the United States today. 
Why not have somewhere—in the South 
—at least one large, thoroly equipped 
university where the actual needs of the 
negro people could be studied and where 
such of them as desire to be teachers. 
doctors or ministers of the gospel could 
be thoroly equipped for their work? 


uni- 
ihere 





Of Middle Age—and Spring 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


AutHor oF “THe Lower SoutH IN AMERICAN History,” Etc. 


the Spring? 

Of course, if you are still 
young—that is to say, not yet much be- 
yond the third of the higher milestones 
—the question is hardly for you. You 
might not even understand it. Nor is it 
meant for you if you are old, éither; 
that is to say, passed on into the sixties 
and seventies. 
forty year, or nearing it, and have not 
yet go so far beyond it that it begins to 
look as twenty looks to thirty-five, or as 
fifteen to twenty, or as eight to ten, then 
not only is the question for you, but you 
will know that it is for you. You will 
yourself—tho perhaps not altogether 
consciously—have been asking it of your 
heart. 

lor of all the tests and searchings of 
man’s heart, none, surely, is deeper and 


HH “ine you been standing it well— 


shrewder than this of the coming of the 
full tides of spring. The other seasons 
have also, no doubt, their challenges to 


the human spirit. But spring does not 
challenge; it invites. With its sheer 
sweetness and allurement one cannot 
deal as one deals with summer’s heat, 
and winter’s cold, and autumn’s sadden- 
ing. One cannot resist or struggle. One 
can only accept it all, or else shrink away 
from it—back into one’s self. That is 
why the poet who has phrased the 
springtides best of all has called them 
“the Lord’s returns.” And that is why 
one must have come to forty year, or 
near it, even to understand how spring 
may be so daunting. For one must have 
come to forty year to understand how it 
is precisely the exquisite and dear things 
of life that are also the most dreadful— 
if fe goes wrong. There is no deeper 
Wisiom in man than to know how much 
more terrible than an army with banners 
a weak woman or a little child may be; 
an’ akin to this is the knowledge that it 
nec ls a stouter heart to welcome spring 
ari: ht than to face the blight of autumn 
or -ndure the winter’s long denials. 

(nly a Greatheart, a Happy Warrior, 
can fully meet the test. The terror and 


But if you are come to ~ 


daunting of spring to middle age does 
not lie merely in the sense it brings that 
one’s own powers, unlike Nature’s, have 
reached or passed the full, and cannot 
have renewal. That knowledge does, in- 


deed, cut deep. It is not a little thing 
to feel: 
“The foot less prompt to meet the morning 
dew, 
The heart less bounding to emotions new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to rise 
again. 

But even that is not quite the final 
pang and sadness of the passing of 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
The true mark of their passing is this: 
You have come at last to know in your 
heart what youth can never quite ac- 
knowledge—that whatever life holds of 
disappointment, disaster, failure, shame, 
may actually come into your life, may 
actually happen to you. Hardly ever will 
that unwelcome maturity be won by less 
than half a lifetime’s experience; and 
hardly ever will the dear skeptic pride of 
youth outlive the period. Extreme good 
fortune and a ceaseless absorption in 
activities may keep it a little longer 
alive; and misfortune, if it be fairly en- 
amored of your parts, will sometimes 
bring it a little earlier to its end. But 
for most of us it dies at forty year. And 
with what face, what heart, once it is 
dead, shall a man face the springtides? 

Why not “a man or a woman,” rather 
than ‘“‘a man,” is it asked? And it were 
not unreasonable, indeed, to consider the 
tragedy greater in woman than in man. 
For the bitterness of a man’s knowing 
that he is at the summit of his strength, 
and must henceforth decline, cannot be 
greater than that other, that supreme 
agony of a woman’s parting with her 
queenhood of youthful charm. It is less, 
in fact. Life in its ordinary course has 
nothing wherein the sting of decay is 
keener than in the fading of a woman’s 
cheek, the coming of the first silver into 
the glory of her hair. But that inner 
and deeper paling and shuddering be- 
fore the sense of the inescapable sure- 
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ness and impartiality of fate—this, it 
would seem, is somehow tempered to 
the woman’s nature. She is religious— 
instinctively, irresistibly—as modern men 
so rarely are; and endowed, besides, 
with an immense compensating genius 
of acquiescence. Such, at any rate, is 
most men’s notion of how she faces life. 
If it is not so, then her heroism is so 
much greater than man’s—as, indeed, 
her need of it is so much greater, since so 
great is her capacity for loving, and of 
the pain of it, that there is no homage 
too extravagant for her superiority. 
This may be the teaching concerning the 
modern woman of our greatest Amer- 
ican work of art; a piece which may in 
fact not unfitly stand for all modern as 
against all ancient art, and for the 
troubled modern view of life—St. Gau- 
dens’s figure of the hooded woman in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washing- 
ton. 

But to take that view would add too 
much to a man’s own heaviness of dis- 
illusionment. He must fortify himself 
at least with the one illusion—if such it 
is—that only he sees clearly the ghastlier 
truths. He must himself draw strength 
or its semblance from the old instinct 
and devoir of protectiveness. In this, 
as in so much else, it may be that his 
artifice is wasted, his guile a mere boy- 
ish and amusing self-deception, which 
never once deceives the quiet eyes he 
fancies he keeps bright with his own 
courage and cheerfulness. But this he 
could hardly bear to know. He must 
have his heartening from the belief that 
to womanhood, as to childhood and 
youth, the countenance of fate is never 
quite unveiled. 

But that assurance—or self-deception 
—will not alone suffice to keep in play 
the fountains of hope and cheer and 
courage in man’s heart. The Happy 
Warrior may, fight alone, with no heart- 
ening whatever from the clinging to him, 
in any sweet and personal dependence, 
of the hands of any woman or any child. 
Greatheart spreads his strength about 
chance wayfarers, not merely about his 
own kindred, his own beloved. The 
peace of resolute and nobly cheerful 
spirits comes, after all, from within; the 
self-sufficing and therefore helpful per- 
sonality draws its strength rather from 


some life-principle of self-depenence 
than from any skill or trick of exiract- 
ing comforts from the acciden‘s of 
human destiny. The true source oi that 
strength—and this is the kind of truth 
which forty year compensates for other 
disillusionments by making us at last 
perceive—is nothing more or less than 
goodness. No; there is an old word, 
which the fashion of speech has made 
strangely rare, that is better still for 
what we mean. It is virtue. 
Virtue—and a certain modesty which 
is at bottom a sense of proportion, and 
implies a sense of humor. Who has this 
last will see life large, since he will see 
it as a whole, and invested, for all its 
meannesses, with the form and dignity, 
and the never-failing beauty, which it 
is art’s great office forever to display; 
and he will see his own life—for all the 
poignancy of pain and pleasure ir it— 
no bigger than it is, taking up no more 
than its rightful space on the great stage, 
and bulking in the vast ensemble, no 
larger than countless other lives. This 
is the faculty that shall enable its pos- 
sessor, when earth turns once more green 
and fair, and grass and tree and flower 
renew their glory, and there stir again 
within him the old aspirations, which life 
denies, to keep himself serene; not in- 
deed to escape the pang of remembrance, 
the ineffable and exquisite pain of the 
revival of old longings and old loves, but 
to feel his own sorrow at once belittled 
and glorified by a wide vision of all 
human fates, a generous sympathy with 
all his fellows’ disappointments, a quiet 
acceptance of the common lot. The 
mood need not be—it should not be— 
crassly contemptuous of self, or coarsely 
humorous with life. It is bitterness and 
bravado, not manly resignation, that 
breeds guffaws. A rueful smile at the 
thought of what has come of big ambi- 
tions—of the ditches one has tumbled 
into while gazing at the stars—is better. 
It need not even be without its tremor 
of tenderness and pity for one’s lost 
younger self. For at forty year one 
does remember, when one thinks, that 
one’s youth was half divine; and half its 
divinity was precisely in that sublime 
assurance wherewith it assaulted the 
impregnable, sought the unattainable, 
soared away for the stars. It is enough 
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if one only remembers, without envy, 
t it is now the turn of others to be 
young, and how much it meant to one’s 
sel’, twenty years ago, to find a smiling 
syuipathy in older eyes. 
“Vor the true and only atmosphere of 
this virtue and humility we find so need- 
fu! at forty year is merely love—the 
wide charity and impartial warmth of 
the great and everlasting homo sum. 
This is that to which the springtide calls 
with all its gentle voices, which it wooes 
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with all its myriad invitations. While 
this lasts, no fate is quite so cruel but 
a man’s spirit will answer back, bravely 
and unenviously, and not without some 
throb of joyousness, to the beauty be- 
fore his eyes, the tenderness that clings 
about his feet. It is because, in spite of 
sorrow, disillusionment, defeat, he has 
kept himself resolutely human,—not be- 
cause of any refuge he has taken in sep- 
arateness from his kind,—that the heart 
of him may yet again be glad. 


LaKkewoop, New Jersey. 


® 
The Land-of-Far-Away 


BY CARABEL LEWIS MUNGER 


Ou the freedom of that land 

Where the sugar maples stand! 

Land of laughter, land of rubber boots and play, 
Where each hour enfolds within 

Joys quite sane and genuine: 

Merry, care-free, happy Land-of-far-away. 

Land of riotous March days 

Fringed with pussy-willow sprays, 

When the brown along the hills begins to show; 
Then I mind me of one day 

In the Land-of-far-away, 

When I lunched with darling Bessie in the snow. 


It is then that I would fain 
nd again the happy lane 
Which will lead me to a forest old and gray, 
nd my heart with longing fills 
or that gateway in the hills; 
yond it lies the Land-of-far-away. 
1, the call of hills and trees! 
there any lure like these? 
ith the incense fires of sugar camps aglow, 
\Voodland silence everywhere 
>weet_ ambrosia, nectar rare) . 
vhen I lunched with darling Bessie in the snow. 


Soft flakes flutter idly down 

On black streets of the town, . 
But the country lanes are sparkling, smooth and white. 
They are tapping trees galore! 

Tapping trees! then tapping more! 

Over yonder in the valley of delight. 

It is March! why should I wait? 

Why not chuck cut glass and plate 

And the palm-set rooms of staid Delmonico? 

Fun and rubber boots for me, 

Joy and glad hilarity, . 

I will lunch with darling Bessie in the snow. 


Dewirttevitze, N. Y. 





Easter Blossoms 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


WHEN upon that cruel day 


Christ upon the cross was nailed, 


Heaven, his disciples say, 


Wept and was in darkness veiled, 





And its tears fell to the earth, 
—Burning stars of shame and guilt,— 
That for sinners, little worth, 
Blood so precious should be spilt. 


But the Christ held sinners dear, 
Wherefore, from his Father’s throne, 
He did bless each fallen tear, 
Till. like purest gold it shone. 





Thus it is at Easter-tide 


That the blessed flood o’erfills 


All the land, and far and wide 


Jonquils bloom, and daffodils. 


New York City. 


A Ramble in the Aeronautic Field 


BY LUKE J. MINAHAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE PitTTsFIELD AERO CLuB. 


O fly or not to fly is no longer the 
problem. Late events have de- 
cided the matter in our favor— 

that we can fly. 

We are no longer like fledglings, fly- 
ing from branch to branch only in propi- 
tious weather; I would not dare to say 
that now—not after the splendid results 
obtained at Los Angeles; not now that 
one of our intrepid French confréres, 
being invited to a hunting party, has 
used his aeroplane to convey him to the 
hunting grounds, and kept his appoint- 
ment, arriving on time, and with less 
exertion, apparently, than if he had used 
any other means of conveyance. 

The outlook for aviation in general 
was never better. The list issued by the 
International Aeronautical Federation 
for meetings to be held in 1910 includes 
fourteen meetings, with over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in prizes to be 
awarded to successful aviators. The 
complete list is as follows: 

April 10 to 25—Nice; $46,000. 

May 10 to 16—Berlin; not exclusive, 

May 20 to 30—Verona; $42,000. 
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June 5 to 15—Budapest; $120,000. 

June 18 to 24—St. Petersburg; not exclusive. 

June 28 to July 1o—Rheims; $40,000. 

July 11 to 16—England. 

July 14 to 24—Automobile Club of France; 
$40,000. 

July 24 to August 4—Belgium; $40,000. 

August 6 to 13—England. 

August 25 to September 4—Deauville; $48,- 
000 


September 9 to 18—Bordeaux; $40,000. 
September 24 to October 3—Milan. 
October 18 to November 2—America; Gor- 

don Bennett Cup in the last week. 

The ugly talk of war, using airships 
for infernal work, is quietly dying away 
—as it should. True, an article ap- 
peared in a good magazine last month 
wherein flying machines were made to 
do some awful work of destruction. But 
that need not alarm us; that article has 
probably been awaiting publication for a 
year, and at that time flying was yet a 
closed book. Besides, as Mr. Hudson 
Maxim tells us, the part flying machines 
would play in the war game has been 
greatly exaggerated. He _ especially 
scouts the idea that the flying maclune 
seals the doom of the battleship, and 
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1—Bleriot. 4—Tissandier. 


2—Renaud. 5—Farman. 7—Lefebvre. 10—Curtiss. 


‘o—Latham. 
3—Bunau-Varilla. 8—Paulham. 
PRINCIPAL TYPES OF FLYING MACHINES. 


11—Lambert, 
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that deprived Japan of the most valued 
of her conquests over China. She was 
forced to surrender Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which she had pur- 
chased with an enormous sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, and underwent a 
humiliation in the hour of her trium 

over the beaten foe such as no self- 
respecting nation could be expected to 
forget or forgive. The immediate cause 
of the breaking out of hostilities was 
Korea. Japan could not permit the occu- 
pation or control by Russia of that help 
less and dependent country without the 
ultimate loss of her own independence. 
The world cannot reproach her, under 
the circumstances, for her courageous 
challenge of the Giant of the North. 
\nd the close of that war afforded her 
an opportunity to manifest her regard 
and respect for the United States. In 
the hour of her triumph, when she had 
driven the last Russian army from the 


field, she heeded the call of President 
Roosevelt for peace and sent her pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate on our soil. 

No nation controlled by sane rulers 
and advisers ever enters willingly upon 


a war which is likely to prove disastrous 
to its interests. Japan could hope for no 
adequate compensation as the result of 
a conflict with us. Even if it were pos- 
sible to destroy our navy, her forces 
could make no permanent lodgment on 
our shores. But her military and naval 
men understand full well that it would 
be a hopeless task to send a fleet across 
the broad Pacific to invade our territory 
or to attack the American navy. Be- 
sides, a war with us would mean the 
destruction or paralysis of her vast mer- 
chant marine, built up with so much 
cost, time and labor. Lines of Japanese- 
owned steamships of most modern con- 
struction are now maintained to Siberia, 
Korea, China, Formosa, India, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Spanish-American ports. These 
lines represent a vast amount of Japan- 
ese invested capital, large Government 
subsidies, and the employment of many 
seamen. Japanese statesmen fully under- 
stand that in engaging in a war with the 
United States they would leave in the 
rear two inveterate enemies, Russia and 
China, ready to avenge their defeats. 
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Even a bankrupt nation under patri- 
otic impulses might rush into a conflict 
which meant certain destruction, in 
order to defend its honor or its inde- 
pendence ; but wise rulers usually do not 
deliberately go to war with a foreign 
power without first counting the cost, 
and being assured that they have re 
sources sufficient to maintain the contest. 
Japan is in no condition to carry on a 
war with the United States for financial 
reasons. The Russian war strained its 
credit to the utmost. It now carries a 
national debt heavier in proportion to 
its population and resources than almost 
any other nation, being $21.50 for every 
inhabitant ; and the taxation is estimated 
to be 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the 
people's income. Baron Shibuzawa, the 
head of the commercial delegation which 
recently visited our country, says: “The 
present rate of taxation in Japan is in 
deed extremely high, and more than the 
people at large can bear.” A similar 
declaration is that of the Kokumin 
Shimbun, a leading journal of Tokio: 
“The heavy debts of Japan are more 
than the nation can endure.” Notwith- 
standing the Imperial Diet is usually sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, the last budget of the Cabinet was 
reduced by it $5,000,000, and a further 
reduction of the land tax is demanded. 
A war with the United States would call 
for a larger financial outlay than any 
which the Island Kingdom has ever 
heretofore experienced. In the present 
condition of its revenues, well might the 
late Ambassador to the United States 
declare, “War with America is impos- 
sible.” 

There are other controlling considera- 
tions which make a war with the United 
States on the part of Japan suicidal mad- 
ness. It finds not only its best but the 
chief market for its export products in 
our country. To destroy the silk and 
the tea industry of Japan would be to 
bring incalculable distress upon its peo- 
ple. Over 70 per cent. of this trade 
comes to us, and its destruction would 
mean bankruptcy to the leading indus- 
tries. 

Japan is largely dependent for its 
food supply on foreign sources. The 
islands proper only have in cultivation 
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25,000 square miles’ (and this largely in 
tea and silk), less than the area of a 
ingle one of our smaller States, with a 
opulation of approximately 45,000,000. 

may readily be seen how a war with 
ur country might materially affect this 
ipply, bring great distress upon the 
nteaeonte, and seriously cripple the 
overmment, 

The great need of Japan—in fact, a 
ecessity to its existence as a nation—is 
: long era of peace to enable it to carry 
ut its administrative program, develop 
is resources and establish its credit on a 
ecure basis. In addition to its internal 
problems, which are by no means insi 
nificant, it now has on its hands t 
issimilation of the large island of For- 
mosa with its Chinese population, the 
government of the suzerain kingdom of 
Korea, and the administration of its 
complicated interests in Manchuria, a 
heritage of its late war with Russia. 
These are sufficient to tax to the utmost 
the wisdom of its statesmen, and are 
likely to need the support of its army 
and navy. It would be the hight of folly 
to imperil this program by a war with 
the United States. 

It has been suggested that the alliance 
of Great Britain with Japan, which still 
exists under treaty stipulations, would 
enable Japan to act with a free hand 
toward us. This alliance cannot change 
the conditions above described which 
make war on the part of Japan almost 
impossible, but the British alliance can 
never lead to a war with America. What 
it is likely to do is to support Japan in 
its opposition to certain projects for the 
exploitation of Manchuria. The compe- 
tition or strife for concessions in China 
should not be permitted, and is not likely 
to ruffle the friendly relations of the re- 
spective governments, and certainly 
ought not to result in hostilities. The 
3ritish-Japanese alliance should more 
properly be regarded as a guaranty of 
peace in the Pacific. Neither the present 
nor any possible Ministry in London 
would encourage or permit an aggress- 
ive war by Japan upon the United 
States. If the state of affairs in the Far 
East in itself did not counsel against it, 
certainly the interests .of the two 


4Indebtedness is acknowledged for a number of facts 
and statistics to a recent publication in Japan by Rev. 
H. Loomis, long a resident there. 





English-speaking countries on the At- 
lantic and with coterminous boundaries 
on this continent would positively forbid 
it. The two most friendly nations on 
the earth are and should ever be the 
\nited States and Great Britain. Hence 
we must imterpret the Anglo- Japanese 
allance as a pledge of peace for ws as 
well as for the allies 

The foregoing review of affairs in the 
Far East has been given in the hope that 
it may quiet the fears of any Americans 
who have been made anxious by certain 
of our orators or after-dinner speakers 
and by press reports that a war with 
Japan was certain and was imminent. 
But such a review is a work of superero 
gation if there exists between the two 
peoples a sincere and cordial friendship. 
Certainly with the great mass of Amer- 
icans there is no other sentiment toward 
Japan than the most friendly feeling. 
No one who will investigate with an 
open mind the state of public sentiment 
in Japan can reach any other conclusion 
than that a similar feeling of friendship 
prevails there toward America. The 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Komura, doubtless reflected the 
real sentiments of both his Government 
and people when he said recently: “The 
friendship between Japan and the United 
States is of traditional standing, and it is 
absolutely essential to the common inter- 
ests of both states not only to maintain 
unimpaired those sentiments of amity, 
but to extend and strengthen them by 
every possible means.” And his latest 
utterance is still more emphatic: “I am 
convinced there is nothing in American- 
Japanese relations to cause uneasiness. 
War is inconceivable. It would be a 
crime without excuse or palliation.” 
Our late Ambassador at Tokio, Gen. 
Luke Wright, said on his return: “The 
talk of war between this country and 
Japan isn’t even respectable nonsense. 
Japan no more wants war with us than 
we want one with her; and the idea that 
there is an impending conflict is ridicu- 
lous.” The testimony of these distin- 
guished statesmen will have more weight 
with the American people than the ora- 
tors and writers who are clamoring for 
a larger army and a greater navy to re- 
sist the coming Japanese invasion. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 





Easter 


BY CLINTON 


Easter!—and the umber mold 
Feels a kindling thrill of gold,— 
Gold upon the willow tips, 

Gold upon the crocus lips; 
Feathery gold of catkin-ore, 
And the colt’s-foot by the shore! 


Easter !—and the bluebird’s wing 
Shows an azure shimmering; 

On the robin’s breast there glints 
Presage of the rose’s tints, 

While the grackle’s prismy throat 
Glistens with each warbled note. 


Song 


SCOLLARD 


Easter !—and the lyric stream 
Wakens from its winter dream ; 
Every strain the south wind breathes 
Some fond prophecy bequeathes ; 
Every bough, a throbbing lyre, 
Voices some aroused desire. 


Easter !—and the wondrous clue 
To the marvel ever new— 

Earth’s renascence, wherein we 
See revived mortality, 

As in root and branch and_ bole !— 
Easter—and the quickened soul! 


Curnton, N. Y. 


The Cost of Living.—VII. 


[This is the seventh article in our series on the increased cost of living. 
Those already having appeared are: “The Remedy for High Prices,” by Prof. J. 
Pease Norton (February 10); “The Crisis in American Home Life,” by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten (February 17) ; “The Tariff and the Cost of Living,” by Byron 
W. Holt (February 24); “An Old Fashioned Theory of Prices,” by Professor 
Franklin H, Giddings (March 3); “Prices and Incomes,” by John Bates Clark 
(March 10) ; “Economy in Diet,” by Russell H. Chittenden (March 17). 


Does Increased Gold Production Increase Prices ? 
BY STEWART BROWN 


{Mr. Brown is a New York banker of wide experience in Great Britain and in this 
city. Finance he has made his especial study, and he spent three years visiting all the lead- 
ing countries of the world investigating their banking and financial conditions.—Ep1Tor.] 


the original foundation of all com- 
merce, viz., barter. 

The early settlers exchanged existing 
“commodities” among themselves, the 
“unit of exchange” being weights, quan- 
tities and numbers, and the vehicle of 
exchange being the wagon. 

Village life evolved and produced the 
general storekeeper as the clearing 
house for exchange of existing “com- 
modities,” “so much for so much.” 

Next appeared the delivery by the 
storekeeper to consumers of certain ex- 
isting “commodities” in exchange for 
“future delivery” to him of certain other 
then non-existing “commodities,” the 
“unit of exchange” being weights, quan- 
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| N examining this question, I start from 


tities and numbers, and in these trans- 
actions the storekeeper became also the 
banker. Next appeared precious metals 
as the least bulky and most desirable 
medium of exchange—first copper, next 
silver and then gold, each by weight, but 
the basis of the exchange value of “com- 
modities” was labor. The-law of suppl) 
and demand in exchanging “commodi- 
ties” was absolute, as was the “‘quantita- 
tive” theory of “commodity” exchange. 

Next appeared “coined gold” as the 
medium of exchange. 

Up to this point gold, whether ex- 
changed by weight or at its face coinage 
value, was only a “commodity” and an) 
excess produced that was beyond the re- 
quirements of the producers of other 
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“commodities,” the less value gold had 
in exchange for such other “commodi- 
ties.” 

Producers delivered their excess exist- 
ing “commodities” to the storekeeper, 
receiving in exchange other existing 
“commodities” or part existing “com- 
modities” and part credit—or all credit 
expressed in dollars on the storekeeper’s 
books, who lent his credit to such pro- 
ducers as a bank now lends its credit 
to its depositors who deposit their com- 
modity, capital or stored labor. Other 
producers wanted from the storekeeper 
existing “commodities” in exchange for 
the future delivery of then non-existing 
“commodities,” the storekeeper borrow- 
ing such producer’s credit as a bank 
now borrows the credit of the borrow- 
ers. 

Stored labor, otherwise capital, be- 
came divided into two great divisions: 
real property and tangible personal 
property; they in turn produced two 
great subdivisions. (1) Stocks, bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness rep- 
resenting real and tangible personal 
property. (2) Book credits represent- 
ing any or all of the above. 

As banking became more complex 
some means had to be found for trading, 
exchanging or transferring book cred- 
it, and while the wagon, railroad and 
steamship could transfer actual “com- 
modities,” they could not transfer boo‘ 
credit, and necessity forced the use of 


, paper money and checks as the vehicle 


for transferring credit from one to an- 
other in an endless chain-of credit trans- 
fers, but the basis of and reason for 
bank credits, paper money and checks 
is exchange of “commodities.” The ulti- 
mate, final and only settlement of credit 
must be made in actual “commodities,” 
no matter how often or how long the 
final settlement is postponed. The bank 
of today is simply the clearing house for 
credits. 

In the complex finance and com- 
merce of today, the dollar, the pound 
sterling, the franc, the mark, etc., per 
se, are the “unit. of exchange,” and have 
no value per se, but are like the meter or 
yard stick. They are not the measure of 
exchange; the measure or basis of ex- 
change is the relation that one commodity 
bears to another commodity. Fixt or 
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eternal values do not exist; everything 
in life is relative. Gold is not the basis 
of value and cannot be made so, but it is 
the basis of the “unit of exchange.” The 
basis of value is Jabor. 

In examining the question of what 
effect gold production has on prices the 
following uses to which gold is put must 
be considered. 

Uses to which gold is put which have 
no effect on prices: 

(1) Used in the arts. 

(2) Used in circulation as coin or as 
coin or bullion as a basis for paper 
money circulation, which does not make 
the aggregate money in circulation in 
excess of the demands of commerce. 

(3) Used as bullion or coin to 
strengthen Government or banking re- 
serves not in excess of absolute safety 
requirements. 

Uses to which gold is put, which have 
no effect on prices, but which some 
people think have: 

(1) Used in circulation as coin or as 
coin or bullion as a basis for paper 
money circulation, which makes the 
aggregate money in circulation in ex- 
cess of the demands of commerce. It 
is impossible for the aggregate money 
in circulation to exceed the demands of 
commerce, because as soon as it does 
so, the excess comes into the banks as 
deposits. 

Use to which gold is put which may 
be debatable as to whether it increases 
prices or not: Used as bullion or coin 
to strengthen Government and banking 
reserves in excess of absolute safety re- 
quirements. My opinion is that this 
does not increase prices, as banks can 
expand credits without this increased 
reserve. 

The following conclusion forces itself 
upon one as being the true relations be- 
tween gold, commerce and prices. 

So long as gold in bullion or coin had 
no free coinage or legal tender qualities, 
it was a commodity like all other com- 
modities, subject to the law of supply 
and demand, and its value in exchange 
for other commodities depended entirely 
on its volume. 

When gold was given free coinage 
and made legal tender, it ceased from 
that moment to be a commodity like 
other commodities, and the law of supply 
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and demand did not apply. The gold 
used in the arts is a commodity, but 
unlike other “commodities,” has a first 
value in exchange for other “commodi- 
ties” by reason of its “free coinage.” 
The quantity of gold produced annually 
that foes into the arts has no bearing 
on prices. 

The quantity of gold produced annu- 
ally that does not go into the arts, but 
is used in circulation as coin or as a 
basis for paper money circulation, or for 
Government and banking reserves does 
affect prices to the extent of the labor 
paid for mining and refining it, plus the 
profit, being the difference betwéen its 
labor cost and its coinage face value. 
Labor producing such gold might just 
as well be building mountains and pull- 
ing them down, digging holes and filling 
them up, as mining gold for storage 
purposes. Labor mining such gold is 
fed, clothed and housed, at the expense 
of the community, and gives nothing in 
return, and to this extent it has a tend- 
ency to raise prices, and probably has 
done so, but such increase has been off- 
set by other factors, as if we take the 
world’s average price level for the past 
thirty years, we find that it has not in- 
creased in proportion to the world’s 
annual increased production of gold, in 
fact in many years the average price 
level has gone down, while gold pro- 
duction has gone up. 

Gold, whether bullion or coin, in cir- 
culation or in storage, irrespective of its 
volume, has no more effect on prices 
than if it was still in the bowels of the 
earth, and the proof is to be found in the 
following two facts. The world’s ag- 
gregate existing quantity of gold for 
currency purposes shows an annual aver- 
age increase of less than 5 per cent. over 
each preceding year, and in no year ex- 
ceeds that percentage, which increase is 
infinitesimal when compared with the 
world’s increase in commerce and in 
commercial and financial transactions 
during the same period. As _ stored 
labor increased enormously, as _ repre- 
sented by the increase of commerce, 
banking credits increased correspond- 
ingly and would have increased if there 
had not been a dollar of gold in the 
world; the world’s banking credit in- 
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creased in volume irrespective of the in- 
creased annual production of gold or of 
the aggregate existing quantity of gold. 

The world’s volume of gold in circu- 


lation or in storage must, therefore, be 


eliminated entirely as a factor affecting 
prices and must be treated as part ef the 
world’s banking credit or capital. 

I believe that the world’s credit sys- 
tem will evolve so that in time we siall 
have a world’s “unit of exchange,” say 
the dollar, as a mental concept only and 

gold will be relegated to a commodity as 
~ old. As domestic and international 
credits are from time to time placed on 
a more scientific plane, the necessity for 
using gold is being gradually eliminated. 
The following is one example of the 
possibilities of the future: Chile at one 
time for some years was on an irredeem- 


able paper basis, legal tender for debts ‘ 


and taxes, but as the aggregate paper 
money was not in excess of the demands 
of commerce it was at a premium over 
gold, the premium being the cost of ship- 
ment to Europe plus insurance. Bank 
credits expanded and contracted during 
this period just-as they did in gold basis 
countries. 

We next come to examine the effect 
the bank credits have on prices. Bank 
credits are simply stored labor. Bank 
borrowers borrow stored labor for the 
purpose of exchanging it for present or 
future labor in the shape of existing 
commodities, commodities being or to be 
produced. The borrower must pay over 
to labor the stored labor he has _ bor- 
rowed. He does not borrow it, pay in- 
terest on it and let it lie idle. If banks 
unduly extend credits it is for the pur- 
pose of borrowers paying labor. The 
greater the aggregate credit paid to 
labor the more the recipients have to 
exchange for existing commodities, 
thereby forcing up prices and at the 
same time attracting more persons to the 
pursuits that banking credits are de 
veloping. 

Too much of the world’s capital and 
too many of the world’s workers are a 
present employed in industrial, trans 
portation and commercial develope 
and too little of the world’s capital ani 
too few of the world’s workers are en- 
ployed in producing foodstuffs; unt 
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this condition rights itself, prices, espe- 
cially of foodstuffs, must rise, and will 
rise higher and higher. 

In the United States rising prices are 
greater than in other countries by reason 
of the following. For some years past, 
American syndicates had been borrowing 
billions of capital from the balance of 
the world and pouring it into rebuilding 
old and building new enterprises of 
every kind and nature, except in food- 
stuffs production. We have had a finan- 
cial debauch of the worst kind, but the 
entire American people got their share 
of the proceeds, with the result that the 
entire nation has become extravagant, 
luxuries have become necessities, and 
with increased demand therefor, prices 
for everything have been forced up. 

The demand for labor increasing, it 
combined for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and got both; the demand for 
luxuries and semi-luxuries increasing, 
the producers of such combined and 
forced prices up; the demand for food- 
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stuffs increasing, the distributers, the 
middlemen and retailers of such, com- 
bined and forced prices up. Any old 
price that was asked for any old thing 
was gladly paid, and people wondered 
why they were not charged more. 
People called higher prices the proof of 
the prosperity of the great American 
people. 

The bubble was punctured by the 
panic of 1907. European banking cap- 
ital was called in and new capital could 
only be obtained in small amounts, de- 
velopment work was reduced, or stopped 
entirely, but extravagant living con- 
tinued—combinations to keep up wages 
and prices continued—and we are now 
up against the fact that the American 
people must come down to a much lower 
plane of living; but instead of doing so, 
and in order to continue to live as ex- 
travagantly as before and even more so, 
they want wages increased—thereby 
adding fuel to the flame. 


New York Ciry. 


A University Education for Negroes 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


Or Tuskecee Institute, ALa. 


[The inauguration of Dr. George A. Gates, lately of Pomona College, on March 31, as presi- 


dent of Fisk University, gives special timeliness to this article. Dr. 


Washington’s defense 


of higher education for negroes shows how mistaken is the idea that he is concerned only 
in the industrial training which will fit the race to ee themselves in a humble station 


of life.—Epiror. ] 


ISK University, located in Nash- 
ville, ‘Tenn., was founded by the 
American Missionary Association 

in 1866, and it is under its fostering 
care that it has done its work up to 
the present time. It began in an aban- 
doned army barracks, took its name 
from Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who was 
at that time stationed at Nashville, and 
its first permanent buildings were erect- 
ed on the site of Fort Gillam. 

Coming thus on the heels of the war, 
it was one of the first tangible fruits, 
so far as the negro is concerned, of 
emancipation. 

Those were wonderful days, directly 
after the war! Suddenly, as if at the 


sound of a trumpet, a whole race that 
had been slumbering for centuries in 
barbarism awoke and started off one 
morning to school. 

It was a sight to stir the heart and, 
moved by a generous’ enthusiasm, 
hundreds of young men and aé still 
larger number of young women, came 
from the North to help the newly en- 
franchised race on its road to freedom. 
It was under these conditions, and by men 
and women of this type, that Fisk Uni- 
versity was founded and, in sending 
out year after year since that time, into 
all parts of the South, young colored 
men and women who were inspired with 
the enthusiasm and high purpose of 
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those early teachers, this school has per- 
formed a service to the negro race and 
the South greater than can be measured 
in definite terms. 

A few years ago there was not a 
school for negroes. in the South so well 
known as Fisk University. It gained 
its fame thru the singing, by its stu- 
dents, of the old slave songs which the 
young freedmen had learned in the 
laps of their slave mothers. The Jubi- 
lee Singers, in the course of a seven 
years’ campaign, made Fisk University 
known all over the world and brought 
back $150,000 to the school to help 
erect its first permanent buildings. If 
Fisk had done nothing else or more, its 
work in gathering and popularizing 
these folksongs of the race has entitled 
it to be remembered with gratitude by 
the negro people and the world. 

Thruout the South, and in other parts 
of the country as well, the colored 
people cherish a feeling of love and 
even reverence for Fisk University that 
is not generally understood by the rest 
of the world. It is a great advantage to 
a school to have gained that sort of a 


reputation among the people for whom 
it exists. 
Fisk has, in this respect, an additional 


advantage. From time to time, as I 
have gone to Nashville, I have been 
careful to note how highly the work of 
this school is esteemed by the white 
people in Nashville and thruout that 
part of the State. I have never heard 
a white person in Nashville speak in any 
manner except in the most friendly way 
of Fisk University. As between the 
Southern white people in Nashville and 
Fisk University, there is little or no race 
feeling and their relations do not, as is 
sometimes the case elsewhere, constitute 
a special problem that has to be consid- 
ered and solved. I have been at Fisk 
on public occasions when I have seen 
every inch of space in the auditorium 
crowded by the best white people in 
Nashville. This fact needs to be con- 
sidered in estimating the value and use- 
fulness of this school. 

Mrs. Washington and I recently spent 
two days in Nashville, during which 
time we had an opportunity to go thru 
every department of the college in com- 
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pany with the new president, Dr. George 
A. Gates. I confess that I was sur- 
prised that any institution, with so little 
means, could do so much work and 
such good work, and care for so large 
a body of students, as is the case here. 

Fisk University, because of the work 
it has already done and because of the 
high place that it holds in the hearts 
of the colored people, is in a position 
where, if its work could be enlarged 
and perfected, it could and should be of 
vastly greater service in the future than 
it has been in the past. The fact is, 
however, that it has reached a_ point 
where it is clear to any one versed in 
educational matters that the school must 
have more money or it must go back- 
ward instead of forward. 

From the first, Fisk University has 
been most fortunate in the type of its 
instructors. The late president, Dr. E. 
M. Cravath, was a high example of 
what I mean. More than to any one 
other single individual, Fisk University 
is indebted to Dr. E. M. Cravath for 
the character of work done and for the 
atmosphere which surrounds the univer- 
sity. The son of Dr. Cravath, Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath, of New York, one of the 
most eminent lawyers in the country, is 
a trustee of Fisk and has been deeply 
interested in keeping the university up 
to the standard of usefulness which it 
reached when his father lived. Follow- 
ing President Cravath the standard of 
the university was maintained under the 
late Dr. James G. Merrill. 

The new president, Dr. George A. 
Gates, whose formal inauguration will 
take place Thursday, March 31, altho 
he had been at the institution but 
a short time, had already, when I made 
my visit there, gotten a firm grip upon 
his work and had found a strong place 
in the hearts of both faculty and stu- 
dents as well as the citizens of Nash- 
ville. In this respect the university 
seems to have held its own. 

The faculty is divided between white 
and colored professors. The white 
people are now, as they have always 
been, men and women of an exception 
ally high character and purpose, who 
are in the work not for dollars and 
cents, but for the good that they cal 
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accomplish. The colored professors for 
the most part are graduates of Fisk 
University. 

It was a pleasure for me, during the 
two days that we spent at the school, 
to mingle freely among the students. 
They are a fine lot. Nothing bumptious 
or foolish about them. They seem to 
have but one object in view, that of pre- 
paring themselves for service to their 
race. In looking over the list of the 
Fisk graduates, I 
find that consider- 
ably more than 
half of them have 
gone out into dif- 
ferent parts of the 
South as teachers. 
Some of the 
strongest men who 
are leaders in edu- 
cation, _ religious 
work and in the 
professions are 
graduates of Fisk 
University. In my 
recent trips thru 
Southern States, I 
have been — sur- 
prised as well as 
gratified at the 
large number of 
Fisk men and 
women whom I 
have met, and al- 
most without ex- 
ception I have 
found that they are 
leading useful and 
honorable lives. For a number of 
years, we have had from twelve to fif- 
teen Fisk men and women at Tuske- 
gee, in different departments. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Clinton J. Calloway, who 
has been so largely responsible for the 
organization and upbuilding of the rural 
schools thruout Macon and other coun- 
ties in Alabama adjoining Tuskegee, is 
a Fisk graduate. 

It should be remembered that the re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the opportuni- 
ties, of the colored teacher are greater 
than are those of the white teacher who 
is engaged in the same kind of work. 
For example, in Alabama, and I hope 
it will soon be so everywhere thruout 


DR. GEORGE A. GATES, 
President of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


the South, a teacher who goes out into 
the rural districts is generally expected, 
in places where school exists for only 
three or four months, to extend the term 
to six or eight months. In order to do 
this it is necessary, of course, to devise 
some form or method of voluntary tax- 
ation. Frequently the raising of this 
money is the most important work a 
teacher has to do, because upon these 
voluntary contributions, not merely the 
character, but the 
very existence of 
the school depends. 

On the _ other 
hand, a_ teacher 
may go into a com- 
munity where 
there is no school 
building or where 
the building that 
has been used is so 
worn and old that 
it is no longer fit 
for use, and a 
good many of the 
country schools are 
in that condition 
In such a case, the 
teacher is likely tc 
be called upon to 
raise money and 
erect a new build- 
ing or repair the 
old one. 

In many parts of 
the South in the 
country districts, 
the burden of 
erecting and maintaining the school sys- 
tem, so far as it touches the negro, is 
thrown largely upon the negro teacher. 
Not only this, but to a very large extent 
the success of negro education in the 
South depends upon the character of the 
individual teacher and the spirit in which 
he or she undertakes the work. If the 
teacher has learned to bring education 
so into touch with the life of the com- 
munity that the people, both black and 
white, can be made to feel and see the 
effects of it in their daily life, then edu- 
cation will become popular in that com- 
munity, and white people, as well as the 
colored people, will be glad to support 
it.. Altho conditions are somewhat dif- 
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ferent in the cities the negro teacher 
there—to a much larger extent than the 
white teacher—has the responsibility of 
showing, by the results of his teaching, 
the value of the kind of education that 
he is giving his pupils. 

I mention these things in order to 
emphasize the fact that when his respon- 
sibilities are the same or greater, the 
negro teacher or the negro doctor ought 
to have just as sound, just as complete 
and just as thorg an education as the 
white man who performs the same work 
or shares the same responsibilities. 

It sometimes seems to me that we 
spend too much time in the discussion 
of the relative value of higher educa- 


are to have negro doctors, then I think 
every one will agree they should be 
good doctors. If we are to have negro 
teachers, ministers, bankers and business 
men, they should be just as efficient and 
just as moral as those of any other race. 

For this, if for no other reason, we 
must keep up the standard in our 
schools. We must not draw the color 
line in the negro colleges as we will do 
if we voluntarily accept a low standard 
or less complete preparation in negro 
colleges than is required in the schools 
of any other race. 

This is a matter, let me add, that 
touches the white man just as closely as 
it does the negro. We are all bound 























FISK UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, SHOWING CHAPEL. 


tion and lower education for the negro. 
As a matter of fact, it does not make 
so much difference whether education is 
high or low, professional or common, 
but it does make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether the education the negro re- 
ceives is real or merely a sham. If we 


together in a system of relations; we 
cannot tear asunder if we would. Dis- 
ease draws no color line. If a con- 
tagious disease breaks out in the part 
of the city inhabited by black people, 
it is pretty sure to reach, sooner or later, 
the part of the city inhabited by white 
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people. The negro doctor, in looking 
after the health of the individual negro, 
to a certain extent is looking after the 
health of the whole community. Mo- 
rality draws no color line. If one por- 
tion of the community is living in help- 
less ignorance and degradation, every 
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that we should have in every Southern 
community well-trained, enterprising, 
thrifty and honest negro business men 
who will serve as examples to the other 
members of their race. 

In all these respects Fisk has been, 
to a certain extent, a model for the other 
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Gymnasium. 


other portion of the community will 
sooner or later be infected with these 
conditions. For this reason, it is im- 
portant that the negro teacher and negro 
preacher should be properly trained. 

It is just as true in business, and in 
all the economic relations of life, as it 
is in the matter of disease that the suc- 
cess and prosperity of one part of the 
community is dependent upon the suc- 
cess and the prosperity of every other 
part. If one part of the community per- 
forms its work and fulfils its obligations 
in a slipshod, careless way,- the whole 
community will feel the effects. For 
this reason, it is important to every one 


Library. Livingston Hall. 
colored schools in the South. For its 
effort to maintain its standards under 
peculiar disadvantages Fisk deserves 
especial credit. As indicating what 
those disadvantages are, let me make a 
comparison. 

Thirty years ago, the University of 
Chicago was, like Fisk, a comparatively 
small and unimportant school. With- 
out pretending to any definite knowledge 
of the facts, I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that Chicago University was not, at 
that time, much ahead of Fisk either 
in the character of its work, in the num- 
ber of its students or in the extent of 
its influence upon the communities. That 
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was the day of small colleges. I do 
not believe there was a university in the 
country that had much over a thousand 
students. 

How do the two institutions compare 
today ? 

According to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1908, Fisk 
had 516 students, while Chicago had 
5,017, which is but 2,882 less than the 
number of students in the twenty negro 
colleges reported by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The total 
annual income of Fisk in that same year 
was $24,590. The value of its scientific 
apparatus, library and buildings was es- 
timated at $419,000, of which $400,000 
was buildings. The total annual income 
of Chicago University in 1908 was 
$1,772,015. The value of its scientific ap- 
paratus, library and buildings, exclusive 
of its endowment, was estimated at $10,- 
320,036. 

In order to show just what this means, 


let me make a further comparison.: 


While the income of Chicago Univer- 
sity in 1908 was $1,772,015, the total 
annual income of the twenty negro col- 
leges mentioned in report of the Com- 
missioner of Education was $804,663. 
In other words, the annual income of a 
single school in the North was more than 
twice as large as that of all the negro 
colleges in the United States. 

Fisk University has an endowment at 
the present time of but $60,000. The 
total endowment of the twenty negro 
colleges reported by the Commissioner 
of Education in 1908 was only $1,383,- 
726. In that same year, $1,468,129 was 
added to the endowment fund of Chi- 
cago University, while the total endow- 
ment of that school was $14,000,000. 

I have mentioned Chicago University 
because it is a convenient illustration of 
the rapid development of the larger ed- 
ucational institutions in the North, not 
only with respect to the size of the plant 
employed, but in respect to the charac- 
ter of the teaching and the influence of 
these schools upon the community. But 
Chicago University is by no means ex- 
ceptional. There are at least fifteen 
larger institutions of learning which ex- 
pend more money every year for current 
expenses than is expended for all pur- 
poses by negro colleges in the South. 
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Several of these large institutions ex- 
pend annually twice, and one of them, 
Harvard University, nearly three tines 
as much, as all the negro colleges in the 
United States. 

In addition to the fifteen larger «ni- 
versities to which I have referred, there 
are at least seventeen other and smaller 
institutions, among them _ technical 
schools and agricultural colleges, which 
spend nearly or quite as much as any 
ten negro colleges south of Washing- 
ton, D. C. One of these schools to 
which I refer is an agricultural and 
mechanical college for white students in 
the State of Mississippi. 

In the matter of endowment, Chicago 
University is not exceptional. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for example, 
has an endowment of $12,000,000. The 
endowment of MHarvard University 
amounts now to over $20,000,000; that 
of Columbia is $23,000,000, and Leland 
Stanford has an endowment of $24,- 
000,000. 

In making these comparisons I do 
not intend to reflect in any way upon 
the work of the colored colleges. From 
all I can learn, most of them are doing 
the best they can. In pointing out the 
difficulties under which these schools 
labor, my purpose is to make the world 
understand their needs. 

I would not take a single dollar from 
any of the institutions in the North to 
which I have referred. They are doing 
a good work and need even more money, 
but I am using their names simply for 
comparison. 

In all the discussion which is taking 
place as to the effect of one kind or 
another of education in solving the ne- 
gro problem, we should bear in mind 
that education of no kind has been tried 
on a sufficiently large scale or with a 
sufficient consideration of what are the 
actual needs of negro people to show 
what education for the masses of the 
people will do. There are ten millions 
of negroes in the United States today. 
Why not have somewhere—in the South 
—at least one large, thoroly equipped 
university where the actual needs of the 
negro people could be studied and where 
such of them as desire to be teachers. 
doctors or ministers of the gospel could 
be thoroly equipped for their work? 
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Of Middle Age—and Spring 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


AutHor oF “THe Lower SoutH IN AMERICAN History,” Etc. 


the Spring? 

Of course, if you are still 
young—that is to say, not yet much be- 
yond the third of the higher milestones 
—the question is hardly for you. You 
might not even understand it. Nor is it 
meant for you if you are old, either; 
that is to say, passed on into the sixties 
and seventies. But if you are come to 
forty year, or nearing it, and have not 
yet go so far beyond it that it begins to 
look as twenty looks to thirty-five, or as 
fifteen to twenty, or as eight to ten, then 
not only is the question for you, but you 
will know that it is for you. You will 
yourself—tho perhaps not altogether 
consciously—have been asking it of your 
heart. 

For of all the tests and searchings of 
man’s heart, none, surely, is deeper and 
shrewder than this of the coming of the 
full tides of spring. The other seasons 
have also, no doubt, their challenges to 
the human spirit. But spring does not 
challenge; it invites. With its sheer 
sweetness and allurement one cannot 
deal as one deals with summer’s heat, 
and winter’s cold, and autumn’s sadden- 
ing. One cannot resist or struggle. One 
can only accept it all, or else shrink away 
from it—back into one’s self. That is 
why the poet who has phrased the 
springtides best of all has called them 
“the Lord’s returns.” And that is why 
one must have come to forty year, or 
near it, even to understand how spring 
may be so daunting. For one must have 
come to forty year to understand how it 
is precisely the exquisite and dear things 
of life that are also the most dreadful— 
if life goes wrong. There is no deeper 
wisdom in man than to know how much 
more terrible than an army with banners 
a weak woman or a little child may be; 
and akin to this is the knowledge that it 
needs a stouter heart to welcome spring 
aright than to face the blight of autumn 
or endure the winter’s long denials. 

Only a Greatheart, a Happy Warrior. 
can fully meet the test. The terror and 


H tte you been standing it well— 


daunting of spring to middle age does 
not lie merely in the sense it brings that 
one’s own powers, unlike Nature’s, have 
reached or passed the full, and cannot 
have renewal. That knowledge does, in- 


deed, cut deep. It is not a little thing 
to feel : 


“The foot less prompt to meet the morning 
dew, 
The heart less bounding to emotions new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to rise 
again. 

But even that is not quite the final 
pang and sadness of the passing of 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
The true mark of their passing is this: 
You have come at last to know in your 
heart what youth can never quite ac- 
knowledge—that whatever life holds of 
disappointment, disaster, failure, shame, 
may actually come into your life, may 
actually happen to you. Hardly ever will 
that unwelcome maturity be won by less 
than half a Jifetime’s experience; and 
hardly ever will the dear skeptic pride of 
youth outlive the period. Extreme good 
fortune and a ceaseless absorption in 
activities may keep it a little longer 
alive; and misfortune, if it be fairly en- 
amored of your parts, will sometimes 
bring it a little earlier to its end. But 
for most of us it dies at forty year. And 
with what face, what heart, once it is 
dead, shall a man face the springtides? 

Why not “a man or a woman,” rather 
than “a man,” is it asked? And it were 
not unreasonable, indeed, to consider the 
tragedy greater in woman than in man. 
For the bitterness of a man’s knowing 
that he is at the summit of his strength, 
and must henceforth decline, cannot be 
greater than that other, that supreme 
agony of a woman’s parting with her 
queenhood of youthful charm. It is less, 
in fact. Life in its ordinary course has 
nothing wherein the sting of decay is 
keener than in the fading of a woman’s 
cheek, the coming of the first silver into 
the glory of her hair. But that inner 
and deeper paling and shuddering be- 
fore the sense of the inescapable sure- 
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ness and impartiality of fate—this, it 
would seem, is somehow tempered to 
the woman’s nature. She is religious— 
instinctively, irresistibly—as modern men 
so rarely are; and endowed, besides, 
with an immense compensating genius 
of acquiescence. Such, at any rate, is 
most men’s notion of how she faces life. 
If it is not so, then her heroism is so 
much greater than man’s—as, indeed, 
her need of it is so much greater, since so 
great is her capacity for loving, and of 
the pain of it, that there is no homage 
too extravagant for her superiority. 
This may be the teaching concerning the 
modern woman of our greatest Amer- 
ican work of art; a piece which may in 
fact not unfitly stand for all modern as 
against all ancient art, and for the 
troubled modern view of life—St. Gau- 
dens’s figure of the hooded woman in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washing- 
ton. 

But to take that view would add too 
much to a man’s own heaviness of dis- 
illusionment. He must fortify himself 
at least with the one illusion—if such it 
is—that only he sees clearly the ghastlier 
truths. He must himself draw strength 
or its semblance from the old instinct 
and devoir. of -protectiveness. In this, 
as in so much else, it may be that his 
artifice is wasted, his guile a mere boy- 
ish and amusing self-deception, which 
never once deceives the quiet eyes he 
fancies he keeps bright with his own 
courage and cheerfulness. But this he 
could hardly bear to know. He must 
have his heartening from the belief that 
to womanhood, as to childhood and 
youth, the countenance of fate is never 
quite unveiled. 

But that assurance—or self-deception 
—will not alone suffice to keep in play 
the fountains of hope and cheer and 
courage in man’s heart. The Happy 
Warrior may fight alone, with no heart- 
ening whatever from the clinging to him, 
in any sweet and personal dependence, 
of the hands of any woman or any child. 
Greatheart spreads his strength about 
chance wayfarers, not merely about his 
own kindred, his own beloved. The 
peace of resolute and nobly cheerful 
spirits comes, after all, from within; the 
self-sufficing and therefore helpful per- 
sonality draws its strength rather from 
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some life-principle of self-depende ice 
than from any skill or trick of extrict- 
ing comforts from the accidents of 
human. destiny. The true source of that 
strength—and this is the kind of truth 
which forty year compensates for oiher 
disillusionments by making us at last 
perceive—is nothing more or less tlian 
goodness. No; there is an old word, 
which the fashion of speech has made 
strangely rare, that is better still for 
what we mean. It is virtue. 
Virtue—and a certain modesty witich 
is at bottom a sense of proportion, and 
implies a sense of humor. Who has this 
last will see life large, since he will see 
it as a whole, and invested, for all its 
meannesses, with the form and dignity, 
and the never-failing beauty, which it 
is art’s great office forever to display; 
and ‘he will see his own life—for all the 
poignancy of pain and pleasure in it— 
no bigger than it is, taking up no more 
than its rightful space on the great stage, 
and bulking in the vast ensemble, no 
larger than countless other lives. This 
is the faculty that shall enable its pos- 
sessor, when earth turns once more green 
and fair, and grass and tree and flower 
renew their glory, and there stir again 
within him the old aspirations, which life 
denies, to keep himself serene; not in- 
deed to escape the pang of remembrance, 
the ineffable and exquisite pain of the 
revival of old longings and old loves, but 
to feel his own sorrow at once belittled 
and glorified by a wide vision of all 
human fates, a generous sympathy with 
all his fellows’ disappointments, a quiet 
acceptance of the common lot. The 
mood need not be—it should not be— 
‘crassly contemptuous of self, or coarsely 
humorous with life. It is bitterness and 
bravado, not manly resignation, that 
breeds guffaws. A rueful smile at the 
thought of what has come of big ambi- 
tions—of the ditches one has tumbled 
into while gazing at the stars—is better. 
It need not even be without its tremor 
of tenderness and pity for one’s lost 
younger self. For at forty year one 
does remember, when one thinks, that 
one’s youth was half divine; and half its 
divinity was precisely in that sublime 
assurance wherewith it assaulted the 
impregnable, sought the unattainable, 
soared away for the stars. It is enough 
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THE LAND-OF-FAR-AWAY 


if one only remembers, without envy, 
that it is now the turn of others to be 
young, and how much it meant to one’s 
self, twenty years ago, to find a smiling 
sympathy in older eyes. 

For the true and only atmosphere of 
this virtue and humility we find so need- 
ful at forty year is merely love—the 
wide charity and impartial warmth of 
the great and everlasting homo sum. 
This is that to which the springtide calls 
with all its gentle voices, which it wooes 
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with all its myriad invitations. While 
this lasts, no fate is quite so cruel but 
a man’s spirit will answer back, bravely 
and unenviously, and not without some 
throb of joyousness, to the beauty be- 
fore his eyes, the tenderness that clings 
about his feet. It is because, in spite of 
sorrow, disillusionment, defeat, he has 
kept himself resolutely human,—not be- 
cause of any refuge he has taken in sep- 
arateness from his kind,—that the heart 
of him may yet again be glad. 


LakKEwoop, New Jersey. 


The Land-of-Far-Away 


BY CARABEL LEWIS MUNGER 


Ox the freedom of that land 
Where the sugar maples stand! 
Land of laughter, land of rubber boots and play, 
Where each hour enfolds within 
Joys quite sane and genuine: 
Merry, care-free, happy Land-of-far-away. 
nd of riotous March days 
Fringed with pussy-willow sprays, 
When the brown along the hills begins to show; 


Then I mind me of one d 


In the Land-of-far-awa’ 


ay 


When I lunched with , Bessie in the snow. 
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It is then that I would fain 

Find again the happy lane 

Which will lead me to a forest old and gray, 
\nd my heart with page | fills 

For that gateway in the hills; 

Beyond it lies the Land-of-far-away. 

Ah, the call of hills and trees! 

is there any lure like these? , 

With the incense fires of sugar camps aglow, 
Woodland silence everywhere 

(Sweet ambrosia, nectar rare), 

When I lunched with darling Bessie in the snow. 
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Soft flakes flutter idly down 
On black streets of the town, 
But the country lanes are sparkling, smooth and white. 


They are tappin 
Tapping trees! 
Over 


It 


trees galore! 

en tapping more! 
onder in the valley of delight. 
is March! why should I wait? 


Why not chuck cut glass and plate 


And the palm-set rooms of staid Delmonico? 


Fun and rubber boots for me, 


Joy and glad hilarity, 


I will lunch with darling Bessie in the snow, 
Dewittevitie, N. Y. 














Easter Blossoms 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


WHEN upon that cruel day 


Christ upon the cross was nailed, 


Heaven, his disciples say, 


Wept and was in darkness veiled, 


—Burning stars 





And its tears fell to the earth, 


That for sinners, little worth, — 
Blood so precious should be spilt. 


But the Christ held sinners dear, 
Wherefore, from his Father’s throne, 


of shame and guilt,— 





He did bless each fallen tear, 
Till like purest gold it shone. 


Thus it is at Easter-tide 
That the blessed flood o’erfills 
All the land, and far and wide 
Jonquils bloom, and daffodils. 


New Yor«k City. 


o 
A Ramble in the Aeronautic Field 


BY LUKE J. MINAHAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE PITTSFIELD AERO CLUB. 


O fly or not to fly is no longer the 
problem. Late events have de- 
cided the matter in our favor— 

that we can fly. 

We are no longer like fledglings, fly- 
ing from branch to branch only in propi- 
tious weather; I would not dare to say 
that now—not after the splendid results 
obtained at Los Angeles; not now that 
one of our intrepid French confréres, 
being invited to a hunting party, has 
used his aeroplane to convey him to the 
hunting grounds, and kept his appoint- 
ment, arriving on time, and with less 
exertion, apparently, than if he had used 
any other means of conveyance. 

The outlook for aviation in general 
was never better. The list issued by the 
International Aeronautical Federation 
for meetings to be held in 1910 includes 
fourteen meetings, with over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in prizes to be 
awarded to successful aviators. The 
complete list is as follows: 

April 10 to 25—Nice; $46,000. 

May 10 to 16—Berlin; not exclusive. 

May 20 to 30—Verona; $42,000. 
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June 5 to 15—Budapest; $120,000. 

June 18 to 24—St. Petersburg ; not exclusive. 
June 28 to July 10o—Rheims; $40,000. 

July 11 to 16—England. 

July 14 to 24—Automobile Club of France; 


,000. 

July 24 to August 4—Belgium; $40,000 

August 6 to 13—England. 

August 25 to September 4—Deauville; $48,- 
000. 

September 9 to 18—Bordeaux; $40,000. 

September 24 to October 3—Milan. 

October 18 to November 2—America; Gor- 
don Bennett Cup in the last week. 

The ugly talk of war, using airships 
for infernal work, is quietly dying away 
—as it should. True, an article ap- 
peared in a good magazine last month 
wherein flying machines were made to 
do some awful work of destruction, But 
that need not alarm us; that article has 
probably been awaiting publication for a 
year, and at that time flying was yet a 
closed book. Besides, as Mr. Hudson 
Maxim tells us, the part flying machines 
would play in the war game has been 
greatly exaggerated. He _ especially 
scouts the idea that the flying machine 
seals the doom of the battleship, and 
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1—Bleriot. 
2—Renaud. 
3—Bunau-Varilla. 










4—Tissandier. 6—Sommer. 9—Latham. 
5—Farman. 7—Lefebvre. 10o—Curtiss. 
8—Paulham. 


11—~Lambert, 
PRINCIPAL TYPES OF FLYING MACHINES, 
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asserts that: “As a matter of fact, it 
might rain 10-pound bombs for a week 
on the modern battleship without any 
other results than the marring of its 
paint and a few slight bruises on its 
superstructure. Such bombs would not 
even disturb the siesta of the marine 
below decks.” 

While most of us would like to see 
the costly Dreadnought eliminated—in 
a peaceful way—it is gratifying to see 
that the flying machine has lost some of 
its infernal characteristics. That makes 


it easier for us to turn it into a dove of 
peace. 

But peace, with flying machines hover- 
ing around, is impossible, say some 


re) Oo ro) re) oO 
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alarmed prophets. Strange, but not 
long ago scientists even proved that 
flight with heavier than air machines 
was impossible, yet we fly! Maybe we 
will have peace after all. 

It is true that, like a rude iconoclast, 
the airship has broken some of our deep- 
set images and has forced upon us a 
number of new problems. But let us nor 
cry over it; we can rebuild those images 
and rebuild wisely; we can solve those 
problems and learn by our experience. 

The airship has forced us on a strenu- 
ous journey, but it leaves to us to make 
the goal. Shall we make that goal a 
monument of peace? 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Two Imperial Rescripts of Japan 


BY BARON DAIROKU KIKUCHI 


[Baron Kikuchi is now President of the Imperial University of Kyoto, was formerly 
President of the Imperial University at Tokyo, and later Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ction of Japan. He is perhaps the most eminent scholar in Japan, and is a brother of Dr. 
Kakichi Mitsukuri, who died last year, and who was the leading man in Japanese science, 
and for a long time dean of the School of Science in the Imperial University. This arti- 
cle we are able to give our readers by the courtesy of President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University. It was delivered as an address to the students of the university, and the steno- 
graphic notes were revised by Baron Kikuchi, who gave permission for its fublication.— 
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E Japanese have sometimes been 
considered to be an aggress- 
ively militant people. No 

sooner was our war with Russia over 
than we were supposed to be eager and 
ready to go into war with some other 
nation. Such talk is absurd; and to talk 
of war between America and Japan is 
not only absurd; it is wicked. Such 
ideas arise from want of proper knowl- 
edge of our Japanese character and his- 
tory. It is true that within the last fif- 
teen years we have fought two very 
great wars, not to mention the Boxer 
affair, in which, on account of our prox- 
imity to the scene of events, we had to 
take a very prominent part. These two 
wars were none of our seeking. We 


sought earnestly for a modus vivendi; 
we yielded up to the point to go beyond 
which would have endangered our very 
existence; but all conciliations were in 


vain, and we had to either fight or be- ° 


come a mere cipher on the face of the 
world. This will be shown by an im- 
partial inquiry into the negotiations 
which took place before the war in either 
case. 

So far from our being a militant peo- 
ple, we Japanese hold the record of the 
world for peace. In the seventeenth 
century—in 1637, to be exact—an order 
was issued by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of the time forbidding all Japan- 
ese to go abroad, or even to build big 
ships by which they could go abroad, 
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under penalty of death; and we also for- 
bade all foreigners to come to our 
shores, except the Dutch and Chinese 
merchants, who were allowed to trade in 
the single port of Nagasaki. This meas- 
ure was adopted to avoid any complica- 
tions arising from either Japanese. going 
abroad or from foreigners coming into 
Japan. We deliberately cut off all inter- 
course with the outer world and shut 
ourselves up within our islands, in order 
to avoid foreign complications. Then, 
for two centuries and a half after that, 
until the coming of Commodore Perry, 
in 1853, we were in profound peace. 
There was not a single instance of fight- 
ing during all that time; and it was not 
peace of sloth and indulgence; it was a 
period of utmost activity—activity in 
education and in industry. It was the 
training and development during those 
years that enabled us to face the world 
when we opened our doors again. Now 


[ think I may say, as I have done, that 


we hold the record of the world for 
peace, for what nation can point to two 
centuries and a half of profound peace? 
Then came Commodore Perry, and we 
opened our doors to foreign commerce. 
History, it is said, repeats itself; and 
only within the last year our Govern- 
ment has issued an order forbidding cer- 
tain classes of Japanese to come to 
America, thus restricting emigration to 
America in order to avoid any complica- 
tion with the people of America. Have 
we not shown an earnest desire to be 
at peace? 

There have been many other charges 
made against us. We have many faults 
which we are very willing to amend. We 
are glad to have them pointed out to us; 
we are always eager to find out what our 
shortcomings are, and what other na- 
tions have got to teach us, and we try to 
follow in the footsteps of those whom 
we consider our superiors in intellect and 
morals, and to avoid the shortcomings. 
What we protest against is the whole- 
sale condemnation of Japanese people on 
account of traits and actions of few, or 
comparatively few, individuals, _which 
are generalized to be national character- 
istics or results of deliberate policy. 
Such charges are due to misunderstand- 
ing, or to the want of knowledge of our 
usages, customs, our ideas and our tradi- 


tions. I may take only one example— 
the question of the “open door” in China. 
The Japanese Government has always 
been an advocate of the open door policy 
in China; I may say that it is to the 
advantage of Japan to have the open 
door there. We hold to the policy of the 
open door, not only because we think it 
just, but because we think it is to the 
interest of Japan to have the open door 
in China. There is a fine market in 
China, and every nation is eager to find 
an outlet for its produce there; hence 
competition is naturally very keen; and 
where there is such keen competition, 
disagreements are likely to arise, and 
many charges have often been made by 
different individuals or people against 
one another. Now, facts will bear me 
out in saying that there has not been a 
single case substantiated that the Japan- 
ese Government has knowingly, delib- 
erately been guilty of breach of faith in 
violating its solemn pledge of the open 
door, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that there will not be one. There have 
been many charges made, but on investi- 
gation it has been found to be due to 
misunderstanding or due to the act of 
some single individual. 

I have stated that we Japanese feel 
very friendly toward Americans; we re- 
gard you with special good will. This 
is due to the steady liberal attitude of 
the American Government and people 
toward Japan. Altho Commodore Perry 
did force open our doors against the, 
wishes of the Government of the day, 
we have reasons to be thankful for his 
tactful and conciliatory attitude. We 
are glad that our first treaty of com- 
merce concluded with foreign nations 
after two hundred and fifty years of 
seclusion was concluded with America, 
for her representative, Townsend Har- 
ris, was a fair and just man who did not 
try to take advantage of the inexperi- 
ence and weakness of the ministers of 
the Shogun’s Government to get from 
us a treaty which might have been very 
disadvantageous to us. We think that 
we might not have fared so well with 
another nation. Then the Americans 
who came over, Americans who came to 
teach us, were men of fine personality ; 
we have learned to respect them, and 
their good works live still among us. I 
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cannot refrain from mentioning a few 
names. There was Dr. Hepburn, whose 
dictionary—Japanese-English dictionary 
—is still one of the best dictionaries that 
we have. Then there were Dr. Brown 
and Dr. Verbeck, whose names are still 
honored among Japanese students. These 
and many others stand forth to the pres- 
ent day as having enkindled the feeling 
of respect that we have for the Amer- 
ican nation. Nor are the good will and 
friendship which I said exist in Japan 
toward America confined to the higher 
classes, but extend to the very lowest. 
You will find that the Americans are 
regarded with good will even among 
people that do not know much about the 
world. And we want you Americans to 
feel as friendly toward us as we do 
toward you; and I therefore take this 
opportunity to tell you something about 
us, because, as I have said before, mis- 
understandings arise from want of 
knowledge of our ideals, traditions and 
feelings. I want, then, to tell you some- 


thing about ourselves, but I shall not 
have time to go into many things, so I 
shall tell you today about the relation 


between the imperial house and the Jap- 
anese people, because that relation is the 
foundation of all our political, moral and 
social relations, and it is a thing which 
you cannot have a conception of, because 
there is no such thing here. Incidentally, 
I shall speak to you about our reverence 
for ancestors, which is very intimately 
_connected with that relation. 

I must begin with a short account of 
the Restoration, as we call it, of 1868. 
At that time the Shogun (which means 
literally generalissimo) and his ministers 
were de facto rulers of Japan; they 
managed the affairs of the state. There 
was an Imperial Court in Kioto, which 
was revered and honored, but which had 
very little to do with the practical affairs 
of the nation. As to real authority, that 
was invested in the hands of the Shogun 
and his ministers. Then there were mili- 
tary lords—some three hundred of them 
—dividing the whole land of Japan be- 
tween them. They had vast territories 
and were autonomous within these terri- 
tories, having power of life and death 
even over the people. Then under these 
were four classes of people—the samu- 
rai, the farmers, the artisans and the 
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merchants, in the order mentioned. Te 
samurai were practically the ruling 
class; it was in their hands that all po- 
litical power was invested; they were 
politically and socially the leaders, aid 
therefore they deemed it due to theii- 
selves and the country that they shou'd 
be intellectually and morally superior. 
Their education was far better than that 
of the rest of the people, and their et!- 
ical code, which you perhaps have heard 
of, called “Bushido,” which means “The 
way of samurai,” was the code of ideal 
man, somewhat corresponding to what 
would be called here the ideals of a gen- 
tleman. The chief motif of this code 
was self-sacrifice and self-control. They 
held everything belonging to themselves 
as nothing compared with their loyalty 
and their honor. This system of govern- 
ment was very similar to what is called 
the feudal system in Europe. During 
the two hundred and fifty years of peace, 
as I have mentioned, there had been in- 
tense intellectual activity, and the study 
of the Japanese history gave rise to the 
proper understanding of the national 
constitution of the Japanese empire, and 
there came a conviction among the more 
advanced that the usurpation of the 
authority of government by the Shogun 
was an unrighteous act, and that his 
power ought to be returned to the Em- 
peror. Several of the more powerful 
military lords, or daimios, as we call 
them, united together to effect this resto- 
ration, and the last of the Shoguns re- 
signed his power at the end of 1867. He 
had the power, even at that time, at the 
time of the decadence of the Shogun’s 
authority, to call military lords to his 
standard, and to involve Japan in a most 
disastrous civil war, but he had loyalty 
and patriotism enough to see that such a 
course would be unrighteous and disas- 
trous to Japan, and he quietly resigned 
the power of Shogun, which had been in 
his family for nearly three hundred 
years, and restored it to the -Emperor. 
This is the first of the acts of self-sacri- 
fice which constitute the whole history 
of the Restoration. I will mention oth- 
ers as I go along. 

In the beginning of the year 1868, 
from which the present era of Meiji— 
the era of enlightened government—is 
to be counted, the first act of the Em- 
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peror, when he assumed this authority 
placed in his hands, was to swear what 
is known as the Imperial Oath of Five 
Articles. I give these five articles, be- 
cause they are very important as enun- 
ciating the policy which was to be pur- 
sued hereafter, and has been followed by 
his Government. 

1. Deliberative assemblies shall be 
established, and all measures of govern- 
ment shall be decided by public opinion. 

2. All classes, high and low, shall 
unite in vigorously carrying out the plan 
of government. 

3. Officials, civil and military, and all 
common people, shall, as far as possible, 
be allowed to fulfil their just desires, so 
that there may not be any discontent 
among them. 

4. Uncivilized customs of former 
times shall be broken thru, and every- 
thing shall be based upon just and equi- 
table principles of heaven and earth. 

5. Knowledge shall be sought for 
thruout the world, so that the welfare of 
the empire may be promoted. 

In accordance with the oath, great and 
radical changes followed, the greatest of 
which was the abolition of the feudal 
system I have just sketched. Several of 
the largest daimios memorialized the 
throne, that they thought it just and 
righteous that they also should give up 
their land and their power into the Em- 
peror’s hands, and that everything 
should come under the direct control of 
the central government. Then a confer- 
ence of daimios was summoned, and in 
1871, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of this conference, the feudal 
system was abolished. The daimios 
were relieved of all their power—power 
of life and death, as I said, over their 
people. They gave up all their privi- 
leges and became simply private sub- 
jects. They did all this because they 
deemed it just and righteous. I think 
this, as an act of self-sacrifice and loy- 
alty, is not surpassed in the history of 
the world. Then there were other 
changes, chiefly tending to the encour- 
agement of commerce and industry, as, 
for instance, traveling, which had been 
restricted so far, was made free; post 
and telegraph service was established, 
railroads began to be constructed, light- 
houses to be built; banks came into ex- 
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istence. In every way industry and 
commerce were encouraged. Then came 
the prohibition of wearing of swords by 
the samurai. The swords were regarded 
as the soul of the samurai, and they held 
it a very great privilege to wear these 
swords, in distinction from the other 
classes. This prohibition gave offense to 
the more conservative samurai, but it 
was the more necessary because of this. 
Then conscription was established, by 
which every subject of Japan is liable to 
be called into military service. Now, the 
prohibition of the wearing of swords and 
conscription, the two together, gave all 
the privileges and all the duties, which 
belonged to the samurai alone, to all 
people, without any distinction. It 
meant the leveling up of the whole peo- 
ple; it meant the raising of the status of 
the people to that of the samurai. The 
general morality, which was not so high 
as the morality of the samurai, was 
raised, because now the Bushido was to 
be the standard of all the people of 
Japan. The samurai entered the ranks of 
business men, and, altho they were at 
first not very successful, yet a great 
many of them have succeeded, as, for 
instance, the chairman of the delegation 
over here, Baron Shibusawa, and many 
others of the eminent business men were 
formerly samurai. All these reforms 
for the raising of the whole people to a 
common level were made by the leaders 
of this movement, and those were old 
samurai. They though nothing of their 
own interests; they were made by them 
solely because they deemed it for the 
welfare of the empire. 

Amid all these changes, education was 
not neglected. From the very beginning 
of the Restoration, schools and colleges 
were opened, foreign teachers were en- 
gaged, students were sent abroad, and in 
1871 was issued the first education code, 
which placed education on a modern 
basis. This education code has been 
altered a good deal, but the underlying 
principle of it—that of educational 
equality—has been maintained ever since. 
According to this, education was to be 
universal. Everybody was to receive 
primary education, without distinction of 
class, occupation or sex; and as efor 
higher education, equal opportunities 
were to be given to all, without any dis- 
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tinction; facilities for higher education 
were to be open to all. There were per- 
haps two things wanting in this first edu- 
cation code. Sufficient regard was not 
paid to means for culture and moral 
education, but this did not arise from 
contempt of culture and moral educa- 
tion; it was rather due to the want of 
knowledge of proper methods. In the 
old feudal days, the education -of the 
samurai consisted in study of Chinese lit- 
erature, and in training in military arts. 
Chinese literature was studied, not as 
much for literary purposes as for cul- 
ture and practical moral training. Books 
of Chinese philosophy were read by them 
that they might thereby be helped. in 
guiding their own conduct, in regulating 
their family relations and in performing 
their share in the administration of the 
government of their lords’ territories, 
and if necessary, in helping their lords 
in wider sphere of national administra- 
tion. History was not studied for the 
historical facts, as for the precepts or 
examples that might be seen of how in 
old days wise men governed their peo- 
ple; what were the causes of the rise, 


prosperity, decline and fall of various 


states. So also training in military arts 
did not mean merely making them ex- 
pert in those arts, but included the incul- 
cation of discipline and habits of endur- 
ance. They were taught self-reliance, 
coolness in danger, etc. Thus, culture 
and moral training formed a large part of 
the education of the samurai, and it was 
supposed that education meant culture 
and moral training. So in some of the 
schools established according to the new 
code young men were made to read 
books of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Mill, 
Spencer, etc., and they took to these just 
as they had formerly taken to Chinese 
classics. The result was a sort of moral 
disorganization. We seemed to have cut 
adrift from our old moorings and to be 
drifting away no one could say where. 
It was felt that there was a need for 
general reorganization of moral educa- 
tion. We wanted some basis for our 
moral education. Some said that we 
should go back to the old Chinese philos- 
ophers, to the teachings of Confucius, 
for our basis. Some thought we ought 
to teach Christianity ; those who did not 
believe in Christianity themselves never- 
theless thought its ethical standard 
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would form a good basis for our mora! 
education. Others were for having < 
new religion. Happily, the old traditio: 
of reverence for the imperial house, o: 
loyalty and filial piety, was still pre 
served among the elder generation, anc 
then gradually came a clearer and truei 
appreciation of our valuable inheritance 
from the past, and this inheritance was 
formulated in the imperial rescript which 
was issued October 30, 1890. As this 
rescript forms the basis of our mora! 
education at the present time, I am go 
ing to read it to you: 

“Know ye, our subjects: 

“Our imperial ancestors have founded 
our empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting and have deeply and firmly im- 
planted virtue. Our subjects ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety have from 
generation to generation illustrated th 
beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of our empire, 
and herein also lies the source of our 
education. Ye, our subjects, be filial to 
your parents, affectionate to your broth- 
ers and sisters; as husbands and wives 
be harmonious; as friends true; bear 
yourselves in modesty and moderation; 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers; furthermore, advance 
public good and promote common inter- 
ests; always respect the Constitution and 
observe the laws; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to 
the state; and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of our imperial throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall 
ye not only be our good and faithful 
subjects, but render illustrious the best 
traditions of your forefathers. 

“The way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by our imperial 
ancestors, to be observed alike by their 
descendants and the subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places. It is 
our wish to lay it to heart in all rever- 
ence, in common with you, our subjects, 
that we may all thus attain to the same 
virtue.” 

Such is the rescript which forms the 
basis of our moral education at the pres 
ent time. You will observe that the two 
cardinal virtues are loyalty (which with 
us is the same as patriotism) and filial 
piety. These precepts are nothing new, 
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but teachings which have been be- 
queathed to us by the imperial ancestors, 
and the Emperor urges us to obey these 
precepts by appealing to our loyalty and 
filial piety, meaning thereby not filial 
piety to our immediate parents alone, but 
to our ancestors for generations. The 
message which the rescript conveys to us 
cannot be properly understood unless 
you know the relation between the im- 
perial house and the Japanese people. 
Our empire dates back some twenty-five 
centuries, and beyond that, by traditions, 
back to the mythological age. The rela- 
tion between the Emperor and the people 
is not simply a relation between the pres- 
ent Emperor and the present generation, 
but a relation between his ancestors and 
ours for many generations, Weare, as it 
were, one family, of which the Emperor 
is the patriarch. I think that you will 
perhaps understand something of this 
relation if you can imagine a Jewish 
empire, whose emperors descended from 
Abraham in one unbroken line, and 
whose lands have never been desecrated 
by a foreign invasion. It is from this 
national spirit that the peaceful abolition 
of the feudal system came; that our 
constitution was given by the Emperor 
as a free gift to his subjects. The im- 
perial oath and speech on the occasion of 
its promulgation breathe this spirit; as 
also the preamble, which runs thus: 
“Having by virtue of the glory of Our 
Ancestors, ascended the throne of a lineal suc- 
cession, unbroken for ages eternal; desiring to 
promote the welfare of and to give develop- 
ment to the moral and intellectual faculties 
of our beloved subjects, the very same that 
have been favored with the benevolent care 
and affectionate vigilance of Our Ancestors; 
and hoping to maintain the prosperity of the 
State, in concert with Our people and with 
their support, we hereby promulgate,” etc. 
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You will see that the Emperor regards 
his subjects as members of the family. 
Such is the spirit of the imperial re- 
script, which forms, as I said before, the 
basis of our moral education. 

I shall now conclude by reading another 
remarkable imperial rescript, issued only 
year before last, which will show the 
continuity of the enlightened and peace- 
ful policy of the empire as set forth in 
the imperial oath, and which serves as a 
fitting supplement to the rescript on edu- 
cation : 


“We are convinced that with the rapid and 
unceasing advance of civilization, the East 
and West are bound by common interests 
thru mutual reliance and reciprocal serv- 
ices. We expect to join in a long participa- 
tion of all the blessings thereof by entering 
into closer and closer relations and strength- 
ening our friendship with other Powers. Now, 
in order to move onward along with the con- 
stant progress of the world, and to sharein the 
blessings of civilization, it is obvious that we 
must develop our national destiny; our na- 
tion, but recently emerged from an exhaust- 
ing war, must put forth increased activity in 
every branch of adminstration; it therefore . 
behooves our people, from the highest to the 
lowest, to endeavor with one mind to pur- 
sue their callings honestly and earnestly, to 
be industrious and thrifty, to abide in faith- 
fulness and righteousness, to be simple and 
warmhearted, to put away ostentation and 
vanity, and strive after the useful and solid, 
to avoid idleness and indulgence, and to apply 
themselves to strenuous and arduous tasks. 

The teachings bequeathed by Our Sacred 
Imperial Ancestors and the facts of our glo- 
rious history shine like the sun and stars. The 
basis of the development of our national des- 
tiny is to be found in attending to them, sed- 
ulously and faithfully. In face of the 
present conditions, we purpose, relying on 
the co-operation of Our faithful subjects, to 
renew and enlarge the Imperial plan of the 
Restoration, thereby to render illustrious the 
glorious virtues of Our Ancestors. Ye, Our 
subjects, take to heart these Our wishes.” 

Kyoto, Japan. 


April 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


Wuat dreams were yours, as you slumbered, 


O butterfly now on the wing? 
And lilies, that blossom unnumbered, 
What carol of joy do you sing? 


O robin, this morning returning, 
What ecstasy sweet do you know? 
And heart, with unsatisfied yearning, 
What whisper you tender and low? 


This—this is earth’s anthem, strong, fearless— 
The hope that forever is ours— 

The earth knows no winter so cheerless 
That ends not in. April and flowers! 


Lowvittez, N. Y. 


A Jewish Commentator of the Gospels 


BY ISIDOR SINGER 


[Dr. Singer was the originator and managing editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and 


has written much on Jewish matters.—EpirTor.] 


OUR years ago, shortly after 
FE the completion of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, I proposed to its 
publishers to launch a translation and 
commentary of the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament, by a group of eminent 
Jewish scholars, and suggested as the 
fittest candidate for the editor-in-chief- 
ship the very man who has now, almost 
single-handed, brought out the first in- 
stalment (“The Synoptic Gospels,” in 
three volumes) of the great enterprise 
—Claude G. Montefiore. 

It would only be human if the presi- 
dent of Funk & Wagnalls Company felt 
somewhat sorry that Macmillans got 
ahead of him, but I am sure that he, 
personally, welcomes with the same sat- 
isfaction as the writer of these lines, 
the splendid achievement of. the Anglo- 
Jewish Luther and his faithful Melanch- 
thon, Prof. Israel Abrahams, of Cam- 
bridge University—and even if they did 
their work without us. 

Having but quite recently had the op- 
portunity to lay before the public my 
personal views on the desirability of 
“tearing out the white leaf which sepa- 
rates Malachi from St. Matthew,” and 
in view, further, of the small space al- 
lotted to me, I hasten to present to the 
reader as briefly as possible the person- 
ality of the first Jewish commentator of 
the Synoptic Gospels, winding up with 
an exposé of his religio-historical and 
religio-philosophical platform. 

Claude Goldsmid Montefiore, grand- 
nephew and heir of the famous English 
banker and philanthropist, Moses Mon- 
tefiore (1784-1885), was born in 1858, 
and educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he came under the influence of 
Jowett and T. H. Green. Being origin- 
ally intended for the ministry, he stud- 
ied theology at the Berlin Lehranstalt 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
the progressive rabbinical seminary of 
Germany, corresponding to the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati. Unable, 
however, to sympathize with the arrest 
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of the Reform Movement, as presented 
by his teachers, he devoted himself tc 
scholarly and philanthropic pursuits. 
continuing to be, tho in a lay capacity 
a spiritual teacher and preacher. 

In 1892 he delivered the Hibbert lec 
ture on “The Origin of Religion as il- 
lustrated by the Ancient Hebrews.” To- 
gether with his friend, the above-men 
tioned Israel Abrahams, professor of 
Talmudic literature at Cambridge, he 
published, in 1894, a volume of sermons 
under the title of “Aspects of Judaism.” 
In 1896, the first volume of his “Bible 
for Home Readings,” forming a com- 
mentary on the Bible with moral reflec- 
tions from the standpoint of higher criti- 
cism, appeared, the second volume fol- 
lowing in 1899. From 1890-1908, he 
published, at his own expense, and edit- 
ed, aided again by his literary associate, 
Abrahams, The Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, which has since been taken up by 
the Dropsie College of Philadelphia— 
which might also, sooner or later, see 
its way clear to open—the first of all 
Jewish theological institutions—a chair 
for New Testament and the history of 
Christian theology, both, of course, to 
be expounded purely from the historical 
and philological standpoints. 

Claude G, Montefiore, who is one of 
the leading philanthropists of the An- 
glo-Jewish community (he was elected, 
in 1895, president of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association; and is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Council of the Jewish Colon- 
ization Association), several years ago 
founded the Jewish Religious Union, a 
kind of Reform congregation, and in his 
recently published pamphlet, he threw 
down the gauntlet to Jewish Orthodoxy 
in a manner which stirred the Jewish 
commonwealth of the British Empire 
to its very depth. 

He had, of course, to suffer the con- 
sequences of his bold step of denying 
the divine origin of the Pentateuch, and 
throwing off, with one mighty shrug of 
the shoulders, the entire oral law as rep- 
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resented by the Talmud. He was ex- 
pelled from the Jewish Religious Edu- 
cation Board and is, in a general way, 
considered by the uitra-conservative 
party as a kind of religious outcast. 

And now, first, a few words about 
the makeup of this first Jewish Gospel 
commentary, entitled “The -Synoptic 
Gospels,” in three volumes. For the 
benefit of his Jewish readers, for whom 
his book is especially intended, Monte- 
fiore has given the translation of each 
Gospel separately and as a whole before 
the commentary upon- it, the author be- 
ing anxious that the reader should first 
of all read the story as it stands, undis- 
turbed by breaks or. verse divisions or 
remarks. The translation is then re- 
peated before each section of the com- 
mentary. 

Montefiore starts his introduction by 
the confession that his book is frag- 
mentary and tentative, he being in many 
respects a pioneer: 

“For of Jewish exposition of the Gospels 
there has been little. Jewish scholars have 


usually taken up an attitude toward the New 
Testament, and more especially toward the 


Gospels, which does not lend itself to impar- 


tiality. It has not been a very fruitful and 
light-giving attitude. A main effort has been 
to show that to various admittedly admirable 
sayings of Jesus reported in the Gospels there 
are excellent parallels in the Old Testament 
or the Rabbinical writings. An atomistic treat- 
ment has usually been adopted. The teaching 
of Jesus has not been much discussed and ap- 
praised as a whole. And where it has been 
so discussed, the line has been rather to de- 
preciate or to cheapen. Jewish writers have 
either looked for parallels or for defects. 

“It may be added that till just recent times 
it was scarcely possible for Jews to dissociate 
the Christian claim that Jesus lived an ex- 
ceptional life, and that his teaching was 
uniquely great and original, from the further 
Christian claim that he was divine, or indeed 
that he was God. It was the divinity of Jesus 
that was for Jews the true stumbling block 
to any scientific estimate of his teaching. If 
all Christians had -been Unitarians from the 
first, a drawing together and a good under- 
standing between the Jew and Christian as 
regards the place of Jesus in the history of 
Judaism and of religion would have been far 
easier. The objections to Jesus as a heretic, 
or as an iconoclast, or as a critic of the law, 
would not have been so insuperably difficult. 
Moreover, for many centuries to say that 
Jesus was a good man and a fine teacher, but 
not divine, was exceedingly dangerous. It 
meant the stake or the sword. Hence, to 
keep complete silence was much easier, and 
this ‘negative attitude gradually became ex- 
tremely general. And when the danger of 
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speech was removed, the old objections and 
stumbling blocks were still in force.” (p. 18) 


At the risk of displeasing both the 
Jewish and Christian Pharisees among 
his critics, Montefiore sends off the fol- 
lowing arrow: ’ 


“I do not want to depreciate the rabbis or 
their teaching, but I have no desire unduly to 
exalt them. And at the same time I do not 
want to depreciate Jesus or unduly to exalt 
him. ... Yet I know that one cannot get rid 
of one’s upbringing, one’s origin, and one’s 
own peculiar point of view. ... That I shall, 
then, seem to Jewish critics too Christian, and 
to Christian critics too Jewish, is, I trust, 
likely, and is to me a source of some hope 
that now and then I may have said the truth.” 


So much stated, may I be permitted 
to cull at random a few isolated para- 
graphs from the lengthy introduction 
(108 pages), representing so many 
glimpses at the Jewish commentator’s 
attitude toward the Gospels and their 
central figure, Jesus: 


“The author of the Gospel of Matthew ap- 
pears to have been of Jewish origin, and to 
have been especially interested in the Jewish 
aspect of Christianity. He probably thought 
that Christianity—for by this time one can 
speak of the new religion as distinct from 
the old—was the true development of Juda- 
ism, the fulfilment and consummation of the 
Law and the Prophets. 

“The author was much interested in the 
showing (according to the usual strained and 
arbitrary exegesis of his time) that the main 
incidents of Jesus’s career were a fulfilment 
of Old Testament predictions. Hence it is in 
Matthew that we have the largest number of 
Old Testament quotations. ‘Matthew’ wrote in 
Greek, and many of his quotations are taken 
from the Septuagint. But others seem trans- 
lated direct from the Hebrew.” 


In brief, Montefiore subscribes to 
Burkitt’s view of Matthew that “no 
book of the New Testament is so full of 
thoughts and expressions which have 
a real parallel in Rabbinical literature. 
The Evangelist is, so to speak, a Chris- 
tian rabbi, tho no doubt he would 
have disclaimed the title. If the Gospel 
of Mark is most closely in touch with 
history, the Gospel of Matthew is most 
closely in touch with the Talmud” (pp. 
54-55)- ; 

Montefiore makes this 
apology, for the Pharisees: 

“What the Evangelists say, and what Jesus 
is made to say, about the Pharisees, the Rabbis 
and the Jews generally is naturally to be taken 
with the greatest caution and suspicion. What 


Catholics say about Protestants, or Protest- 
ants about Catholics, or Jews about Christians 


defense, or 
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(quite admit that this hits me), or Christians 
about Jews, must always be very critically re- 
garded. But the evidence of the Gospels comes 
very much under this category. It was inevi- 
table that the Pharisees and the Rabbis should 
be presented as worse than they really were.” 
(p. 75). 

And now, what does our author think 
about the position of Jesus in the his- 
tory of Jewish prophecy and the possi- 
bility to bridge over the chasm yawning 
since well nigh 1800 years between the 
Synagogue and its daughter, the Church: 

“Jesus seems in many respects to take up 
the rdle and to continue the teaching of the 
eighth and seventh century prophets, of Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But Jesus was 
not merely the prophet of collective or general 
doom. He is much more the teacher of the 
individual than was Amos or Isaiah. By this 
time religion was individualized; the process 
which had begun with Ezekiel was completed 
—or shall we say completed by him? Jesus, 
like Ezekiel, is the watchman; he is to warn 
the wicked and to turn him from his evil way. 

“He is sent, as he himself says, to the lost 
sheep, to the sinners. But to them his mes- 
sage is not merely one of denouncement. He 
goes among them and eats with them. He 
will touch their heart in a number of different 
ways; he will touch it by arousing admiration, 
hope and love, by encouragement and consola- 
tion, by powerful suggestion that the bonds of 
sin can be, and have been, broken, and that a 
new life can be and has been begun. Like 
the God. of whom Ezekiel teaches, Jesus has 
‘no pleasure in the death of the wicked,’ he is 
desirous ‘that the wicked turn from his evil 
way and live.’” (pp. 84-85). 

The following obiter dictum will cer- 
tainly meet with the disapproval of our 
missionary societies : 


“Two things, at any rate, seem clear. First, 
that Jesus himself never dreamed of any 
preaching outside Israel (either directly or by 
his disciples). Secondly, that no universalis- 
tic element in his teaching constituted any part 
of the conflict between himself and the Jewish 
+ a whether Sadducean or Pharisaic” 

p. 85). 


And the Jewish Orthodoxy will cer- 


tainly find distasteful the following 
statement : 


“Jesus resumes the role of the prophets, but 
since Amos and even since Jeremiah spoke, 
how immeasurably great was the difference! 
For Amos and Jeremiah spoke when there was 
no universally accepted code, no Mosaic law, 
regarded on all hands as perfect, authoritative 
and divine” (p. 86). 

“Thus Jesus, with his clear prophetic in- 


sight, his pure religious spirit, is brought up 
sharp against a tremendous obstacle. The lav, 
does not indeed say that it is more importan 
to observe the Sabbath than to ‘love mercy’; 
it does not indeed say that not to eat rabbit 
is of greater consequence than to ‘walk hum 
bly with God.’ But it does say that all it 
ritual and ceremonial commands are the di 
rect ordainment of the perfect God, and thai 
they were to be perpetually observed thruout 
all the generations of Israel. Was then the 
law not divine? Or had Jesus power to abro- 
gate it? Here comes in the tragedy; here is 
the great dividing line between the New Mas- 
ter and the old teachers. Here is where the 
conflict begins. What was the attitude of 
Jesus toward the law? How is it that the law 
is to be both disobeyed and obeyed? To be 
honored in its breach as well as in its observ- 
ance? We can now see that to the mind of 
Jesus there was, as it were, set an impossible 
task. It was impossible for him to be wholly 
consistent; impossible for him to formulate 
any consistent theory. Upon the rock of law 
i) new prophet was bound to stumble” (p. 


By this time the reader will,- I hope, 
be convinced that the best way to ob- 
tain a real insight of the makeup of 
this epoch-making work is to read it in 
its entirety. 

Before concluding, however, this 
fragmentary “Anzeige” I wish to quote 
the following passage which sums up 
not only Montefiore’s but, as I tried to 
show in my own above mentioned ar- 
ticle, the platform of many of the lead- 
ing spirits of the liberal Judaism of to- 
day : 


“Taken all in all, it seems probable that 
Jesus was not the conscious founder of the 
Christian Church. He was and meant to re- 
main a Jew. Or rather the question of sep- 
arating from the Synagogue never presented 
itself to his mind. He wanted to purify, to 
quicken, to amend, but not to break away and 
make a fresh beginning. He continued the 
work of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. His King- 
dom of God, from one point of view, was a 
reformed Judaism. And possibly it may come 
to pass that in his teaching there may be 
found a reconciliation or meeting point be- 
tween a Reformed or Liberal Judaism and a 
frankly Unitarian Christianity of the distant 
future. That Judaism and that. Christianity 
may find that they differ in name, in accent 
and in memories rather than essentially or 
dogmatically. That Judaism and that Chris- 
tianity may both claim Jesus as their own.” (p. 
Tor). 

New York Cry. 
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The Instincts of Birds 


BY BURT E. POWELL, Ph.D. 


SYCHOLOGISTS have _ studied 
the infancy of wild animals but 
little. They have rather taken 

two things for granted: first, that in- 
stincts spring into being in their final 
form and ready for practical action. The 
gradual acquisition of a given piece of 
behavior has been considered one of the 
criteria of its intelligent instead of its 
instinctive character. Second, that in 
the beginning wild animals fear every- 
thing unusual in their environment, but 
later, as life gives associations, they fear 
only those things that experience teaches 
them are harmful. 


in; the second summer, in Nebraska, the 
red-winged blackbird, the brown thrush, 
and the mourning dove. His method dif- 
fered only in detail from other observers. 
He did not remove the nests and place 
them nearer the ground, as has been 
done, but fastened a mirror about a foot 
back of and a little above the nest. Then 
from an observation tent he could, with 
the aid of a pair of field glasses, see in 
the mirror everything that went on in the 
nest. He fastened a camera cloth in a 
nearby tree before the eggs were hatched, 
that he might be ready to take pictures 
of the young birds at every 





These theories have been, 
for the most part, the results 
of observations upon adult 
animals. For obvious rea- 
sons, it is difficult to make 
the young of wild beasts in 
their native haunts the sub- 
ject of study. Yet psycholo- 
gists have been coming to the 
conclusion that it is the only 
way to ascertain just what 
acts are instinctive and how 
and when they appear. The 
young of birds present the 
best field for observation. 
They are helpless in the nest 
for a few days at least. To 
be sure, their parents are not 
exactly willing to have their 
household arrangements pried 
into; but if, like managing 
husbands, it can be done with- 
out their knowledge, the pry- 
ing is not impossible. 

For two summers Dr. Fred 





stage of their behavior. The 
old birds, thru their power of 
learning, soon came to regard 
these motionless objects as 
part of the landscape. In all, 
about twenty nests were ob- 
served systematically and con- 
tinuously ; in a few instances 
the observations being contin- 
uous thruout the day. Usu- 
ally, however, four or five 
hours a day was all the time a 
single nest received. 

Now, in all animals the first 
instinct that appears is the 
food reaction. Every boy, tho 
only a tomboy, has observed 
this in young birds. The 
newly hatched is a shapeless 
mass of big head and long 
neck-connected pot-belly, the 
former opening entirely to af- 
ford ingress into the latter. 
Observations upon this first 
appearing instinct began as 








Kuhlmann, of the psychologi- 
cal department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has spent 


from the time of hatching 

until a few days after leaving the nest. 
His special purpose was to ascertain the 
relation of instinctive to intelligent be- 
havior. The first summer, in Massachu- 
setts, he observed the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, the chipping sparrow, and the rob- 


RED-WINGED BLACK- 
BIRD. 

° ‘ r : E Normal undisturbed 

his time observing wild birds attit 


soon as the shell gave up its 
occupant, and theory number 
one, that instincts appear in 
ude. their final form and ready for 

practical action, received a de- 
cided jolt. At first, to be sure, the food 
reaction was purely instinctive. Every 
sound the bird heard, every jar it no- 
ticed, and open flew its hungry bill. It 
responded quite as eagerly to the cluck 
of the investigator or even to his hand- 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


The development of fear. 


clap, whistle, hiss or jar of the nest with 
a pencil, as it did to its parents’ food 
chuck or jar made when alighting on the 
nest. By the third day a change ap- 
peared. The food reaction was given as 
generously as ever to the clap, the 


whistle or the imitated cluck, or the jar, 
but refused entirely to the hiss. Another 
instinct was appearing and modifying the 


first, namely, fear. A possible explana- 
tion to be given for this refusal to re- 
spond to the hiss is that nests always are 
in danger from snakes, which hiss before 
despoiling them. In this case the young 
birds can have had no experience with 
snakes, hence the refusal to react to what 
at first had stimulated seems to mean 
that a second instinct is appearing’ and 
modifying the first. By the fourth day 
the cluck of the investigator met with no 
response, nor did his jarrings of the nest. 
The young birds were making some 
progress in discrimination. They were 
learning to distinguish between the 
sounds and jars of the parent birds when 
alighting and other sounds and jars. Ex- 
perience and association now were influ- 
encing the first instinctive food reaction. 
After the fourth or fifth day none of the 
artificial stimuli received a response, ex- 
cept occasionally the sight of the hand 
with extended finger, which, in some 
cases, aroused the reaction from the sev- 
enth to the tenth day. Usually, however, 
the response it aroused was an expres- 
sion of the instinct next in apearing, 
fear. Hence it seemed from the obser- 
vation of the first instinctive reaction 


Attitude and look of alarm. 


that instincts do not spring into being 
developed in their final form and ready 
for practical action, much as the fair Mi- 
nerva is said to have sprung well edu- 
cated and stylishly dressed straight from 
the head of her father Jupiter. On the 
other hand, it seemed that instincts are 
modified not only by other instincts, but 
also by experience and association. Nor 
did the observations upon the instinct of 
fear refute this, as will be seen later. 

As to the second theory, that animals 
at first fear everything strange or un- 
usual in their environment and later only 
those things which experience has 
taught them are harmful, direct obser- 
vation led to a change of view. The first 
part of the theory undoubtedly holds, that 
at first animals fear everything unusual in 
their environment; but, and this is sig- 
nificant, later they continue to fear every- 
thing except those things that experience 
teaches them are not harmful. That is, 
unless some circumstance arises serious 
enough to induce an animal to inhibit its 
fear of a particular thing, it will continue 
to fear it for all time. The hunger im- 
pulse and the parental impulse are in 
birds the two strongest forces. Hunger 
may compel a bird to feed from a man’s 
hand, and, having found it can do so in 
safety, it may thereafter eat from his 
hand fearlessly. But had not strong com- 
pulsion arisen in the first instance, the 
bird never would have inhibited its orig- 
inal fear enough to make the trial. This 
view would seem to have the greater 
value biologically than the one more gen- 
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erally accepted. If animals outgrew their 
original instinctive fear for everything 
except for the few things that experience 
taught them were dangerous, most of 
them would lose their lives before ac- 
quiring their education; for by the time 
experience had taught them what things 
were and what were not to be feared, the 
stronger beasts would have them de- 
voured. 

As to the first theory, that instincts ap- 
pear in final form, what did the study of 
instinctive fear show? Scientists have 
thought that for the class of birds under 
consideration fear appeared about the 
time the wing feathers developed; that 
is, in general, a few days before leaving 
the nest; and that it appeared abruptly. 
Now, undoubtedly, this would seem to 
be the case if young birds were observed 
only when influenced by natural and 
usual stimuli. There then would be noth- 
ing in their environment to call forth 
fear. The artificial stimuli used to obtain 
the food reaction also showed that the 
instinct of fear exists some time before it 
has been supposed to be present. Fear also 
showed a gradual development appearing 
in all the species studied, except the 
mourning dove, in five different manifes- 
tations of instinctive fear. The mourn- 
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ing dove is not fed like the other birds, 
but is given great quantities of regurgi- 
tated food morning and evening, conse- 
quently it would not notice stimuli that 
aroused the food reaction in other species. 
The manifestations of fear as observed 
were: 1. The refusal of the bird to give 
the food reaction to stimuli that at first 
aroused it is probably the first expres- 
sion of a latent fear instinct. The pic- 
ture shows that two birds refused to give 
the food reaction to the hiss, while the 
two a day younger gave it enthusiastic- 
ally. 2. A momentary shrinking to a 
stimulus, consisting of a sudden contrac- 
tion of the muscles and immediate relax- 
ation. It never was aroused by any of 
the stimuli except the hiss, and belongs 
to a period ending with the fifth day. 
3. The crouch, or attempt to hide in the 
nest, which is very different from the 
preceding manifestation. The limbs and 
head are drawn in, and the birds hug the 
bottom of the nest, closing the eyes and 
lying perfectly quiet for some time after 
the stimulus. This appeared sometimes 
by the sixth day, and by the seventh it 
was well established. 4. A brief period 
during which the birds may or may not 
crouch, but remain on the alert watching 
moving objects in an attitude of alarm; 














ROBIN. 
Fighting reaction of fear. 
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moving objects in an attitude of alarm; 
this is a development of the preceding. 
5. Now there is an attempt on the part 
of the birds to fly and escape when ap- 
proached. If they drop to the ground 
from inability to fly or from fatigue, they 
will run to cover, hide and crouch close 
to the ground. In the case of the robin, 
a sixth manifestation of fear should be 
added, fighting fear. The transition from 
one manifestation of fear to the next fre- 
quently was very abrupt, often being en- 
tirely established within twenty-four 
hours.. Experience could not have taught 
the birds to express their fear in these 
several different ways nor to make the 
changes at just the periods observed. 
There had been, moreover, nothing in 
their experience to make them fear the 
artificial stimuli used in the first place. 
Fear and its development, therefore, is 
purely instinctive, influenced by associa- 
tion only on the side of inhibition. 
Observation made upon the growth of 
the birds showed that there are three 
definite periods and that there is a rela- 
tionship which may or may not be merely 
incidental, to the development of associa- 


growth; then from the fourth to the 
seventh, a period of constant and maxi- 
mum rate; and, third, a period of de- 
creasing rate after the seventh day. In 
making these observations the young of 
twenty nests were weighed daily, in the 
absence of their unscientific parents, it 
is hardly necessary to say. During the 
first period, as has been seen, the first 
crude discriminations and associations 
are established. The food reaction had 
ceased for those stimuli most unlike the 
natural ones. During the next period of 
growth the food reactions were given 
more readily than at first to the imitated 
cluck and the jarring of the nest with a 
pencil. The bird was hungrier and more 
vigorous but learned to make no discrim- 
inations, nor was there much progress in 
the development of the manifestation of 
fear beyond its first crude expression. 
With the beginning of the last period of 
growth comes an abrupt change in all the 
reactions. The food reaction no longer 
is given to the artificial stimuli, except 
occasionally to the sight of the hand with 
extended finger, and manifestations of 
fear appear definitely and quite abruptly 














BROWN THRUSH. 
First two giving food reaction to the imitated cluck, the two older ones failing to respond. 
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in the form of crouching in the nest. balle 
which now very rapidly becomes the post 
predominant reaction to all the artificial a 
ordi 
now 


tions and to fear. First is a period from 
the first to the fourth day, characterized 
by a slow but rapidly increasing rate of 
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stimuli, followed in rapid succession by 
the other forms of the manifestation of 
fear. 

Besides this apparent relation between 
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instead of extending loosely. The long, 
lonesome looking neck is pulled in and 
there is a marked increase in neuro-mus- 
cular strength. When arranged in the 














ORPHANS GIVING FOOD REACTION TO EXTENDED FINGER. 


growth and the development of associa- 


tions and of fear, the periods of growth 
were fairly closely correlated to the 
stages observed in the acquisition of 
motor co-ordinations. Again there were 
three: (1) From hatching to the fifth 
day; (2) from the fifth to the seventh 
day, and (3) from the seventh day to 
maturity. 

When the young birds are hatched 
they are nearly inert. The legs and wings 
project loosely from the body, and the 
head is curled toward the abdomen. The 
legs are of no use whatever. There is 
but one co-ordinated movement present, 
the food reaction. This is a complicated 
movement involving the stretching of the 
neck, the wide gaping of the mouth, and 
the bracing of the body with the stubby 
wings. The second or third day the head 
is uncoiled, the shape of the body changes 
somewhat, presenting a wider and flatter 
abdominal surface, and the birds can 
right themselves without much difficulty 
when turned over, as the pliant viscera 
of the pot-belly is beginning to serve as 
ballast and a foot for keeping the bird in 
position. By the fifth or sixth day the 
first stage in the acquisition of motor co- 
ordinations is completed. The legs are 
now drawn in and folded under the body 


nest with the heads away from the cen- 
ter, which is a position the young birds 
begin to take by this time, the pushing of 
the wings against the sides ‘of the nest 
often enables them to raise themselves 
upon end. The legs do not assist in this, 
remaining folded against the body. The 
second stage, from the fifth to the sev- 
enth day inclusive, the birds become more 
active and vigorous, but otherwise the 
nature of their movements does not 
change noticeably. By the seventh or 
eighth day this stationary period is 
broken. There is rapid progress in mo- 
tor co-ordinations. The birds begin to 
use the legs to raise the body, the leg 
from the first joint down being treated 
as all foot for several days. By the 
eighth day the little fellows will grasp a 
stick with their toes and remain, if care- 
fully placed there, altho their bodies will 
settle down flatly upon it. By the tenth 
day they can stand and sit somewhat 
erect when placed upon a stick. Between 
the ninth and twelfth day the grosbeak, 
chipping sparrow and redwing leave the 
nest; the brown thrush, robin and 
mourning dove leave it two to five days 
later. At this time they can fly from a 
few feet to a hundred yards, depending 
upon whether they leave the nest early or 
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late. The manner of flying is easily dis- 
tinguished as that of a young bird. It 
is slow and the body is carried more in a 
diagonal than a horizontal position, as is 
the case of the adult bird. 

Now, in all these co-ordinations exer- 
cise seems to play little or no part. The 
food reaction is made with no hesitation 
from the first. From the eighth to the 
tenth day such activities as preening the 
feathers and scratching the head appear, 
and, except for a bit of wobbling, due to 
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tion, that is, the ability to use the right 
muscles in the right combinations and 
order, appears before the neuro-muscula: 
strength necessary to make the move 
ments effectively. In all probability this 
is an adaptation to environment. It is 


necessary that the wild bird should not, 
like the barnyard chick, kick out of its 
shell and run off to engage in the prac- 
tical affairs of its world within the hour 
If it did it soon would meet destruction, 
and it is this motor immaturity alone that 














BROWN THRUSH. 


The development of fear, crouching in the nest to the hiss. 


All other stimuli did not arouse the crouch until! 


several days later. 


lack of strength, these movements are 
made as skilfully as by the adult bird. 
Also before there is strength to raise the 
body to the feet, all the necessary co- 
ordinated movements are present. The 
wings, likewise, are used in a co-ordi- 
nated way for flying before flight is pos- 
sible. The peculiar manner of flight of 
-the young birds, too, does not seem to be 
due to hesitation in making the co-or- 
dinated movements. Strength and wing 
feathers, not skill, seems to be the lack. 
Expressing this in a sentence, co-ordina- 


saves it. On the other hand, it could not 
exist if it were not able to make the food 
reaction from the first. Sometimes 
movements will be observed that look 
like wrong co-ordinations. For instance, 
a redwing six to eight days old was ob- 
served when placed upon a smooth sur- 
face to crawl backward, which looked 
like a clear case of improper muscular 
co-ordination. But upon examination 
the backward movement proved to be due 
to the fact that the body was raised only 
slightly, and the direction of force from 
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the contracting leg muscles threw it 
back, leaving the feet in a forward posi- 
tion. Further attempts to stand then 
pushed the body backward. The failure 
to advance, however, was not comparable 
to a baby that does not know how to use 
its legs, but to a man enfeebled whose 
legs will not obey his will. 

Besides the young birds that Dr. Kuhl- 
mann studied in their nests, he stood in 
place of a mother to a score of orphaned 
redwings. Any man who feels like a 
hero because he has helped bring up a 
pair of twins on a bottle will have to own 
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himself outclassed. These bird infants 
clamorously demanded. food from every 
five to twenty minutes thruout the 
day; and for several days after leaving 
the nest they expected their lunches to 
be poked down their throats. All they 
expected to do was to let their self- 
elected foster mother know when they 
were hungry, and to perform the act of 
swallowing. The rest was his responsi- 
bility entirely. A number of them will 
serve the cause of psychology in the 
laboratory this winter by demonstrating 
their ability to learn. 
University oF ILuinors, Ursana, ILL. 


The Repenting Sinner 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RusSIAN BY HERMAN BERNSTEIN. 


CERTAIN man lived on earth for 
seventy years and spent all his 
life in sins. And that man grew 

sick, but did not repent of his sins. And 
when death came he began to cry at the 
last moment and said: 

“Oh, Lord, forgive me, even as you 
forgave the murderer unon the cross!” 

No sooner did he utter these words 
than his soul departed. And the soul of 
the sinner began to love God, and, be- 
lieving in His mercy, it came to the gates 
of Paradise. 

And the sinner began to knock at the 
gates and to beg for admission into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

And he heard a voice from beyond the 
gates : 

“Who is knocking at the gates of par- 
adise? And what has that man accom- 
plished during his life?” 

And the voice of the prosecutor an- 
swered, enumerating all the sinful deeds 
of that man. And he did not mention 
any good deeds. 

And a voice from beyond the gates 
answered : 

“Sinners cannot enter the kingdom of 
Heaven. Begone!” 

And the man said: 

“Oh, sir! I hear your voice, but I do 
not see your face and I do not know 
your name,” 


& 


And the voice replied: 

“T am Peter, the apostle.” 

And the sinner said: 

“Have mercy on me, Apostle Peter; 
recall the weakness of man and the 
mercy of God. Were you not a disciple 
of Christ, did you not hear His teach- 
ings from His own lips and did you 
not see the example of His life? Re- 
call that when His soul was opprest and 
weary, and when He asked you thrice 
not to sleep, but to pray, you slept, for 
your eyes grew heavy—and He found 
you asleep thrice. The same is true of 
me. 

“Recall also how you promised Him 
unto death not to deny Him, and how 
you denied Him thrice when he was led 
to Caiaphas. The same is true of me. 

“Recall also how the cock crowed and 
you went out and began to cry bitterly. 
The same is true of me. You have no 
right to refuse to admit me.” 

And the voice beyond the gates of 
Paradise became silent. 

After a brief pause the sinner com- 
menced to knock again on the gates and 
to beg for admission into the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Then another voice was heard from 
beyond the gates, asking: 

“Who is this man, and how did he live 
on earth?” 
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And the voice of the prosecutor re- 
plied, repeating the evil deeds of the sin- 
ner, and not mentioning any good deeds. 

And the sinner said: 

“Oh, sir, I hear your voice, but I do 
not see your face and I do not know 
your name.” 

And the voice replied: 

“I am David, the king and prophet.” 

The sinner did not despair, nor did he 
go away from the gates of Paradise. He 
said : 

“Have mercy on me, King David, and 


recall the weakness of man and the. 


mercy of God. God loved you and ex- 
alted you before mankind. You had 
everything: a kingdom, fame, wealth, 
wives and children, and when you saw 
from your roof the wife of a poor man 
you were overcome by sin, and you took 
unto yourself the wife of Uriah and 
killed him by the sword of Joab. You, 
being rich, took away from the poor his 
last lamb and killed him. I have done 
the sare. 

“Recall also that you repented and 
said, ‘I confess my guilt and repent my 
sin. SodoI. You have no right to 
refuse to admit me.” 

And the voice beyond the gates grew 
silent. 

After another brief pause, the sinner 
commenced to knock again and to beg 
for admission into the kingdom of 
Heaven. And a third voice answered 
from beyond the gates, saying: 


Daybreak 


“Who is this man? And how did h: 
live on earth?” 

The voice of the prosecutor answered, 
enumerating for the third time his evi! 
deeds without mentioning any good 
deeds. 

Then the voice beyond the gates re- 
plied : 

“Begone! Sinners cannot enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

The sinner said: 

“I hear your voice, but I do not sec 
your face and I do not know your name.” 

And the voice replied: 

“I am John, the favorite disciple oi 
Christ.” 

And the sinner rejoiced and said: 

“Now you will surely admit me. Pe- 
ter and David will allow me to enter be- 
cause they know the weakness of man 
and the mercy of God. And you will ad- 
mit me because you possess so much 
love. Did you not write in your book 
that God is love, and that he who does 
not love does not know God? Did you 
not say toward your declining days, 
‘Brethren, love one another’? How can 
you despise me now and drive me away 
from here? Either renounce that which 
you have said yourself, or show me your 
love and permit me to enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

And the gates of Paradise were opened 
and John embraced the repenting sinner 
and admitted him to the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Yasnaya PoLyana. 


in Spring 


BY L. W. ZOCHERT 


"Twas just at break of day, 
While yet the gray 


Mist mingled with the sun’s first ray: 


While yet the dew 


Mirrored its million worlds of green and blue; 
While yet the symphony of Spring’s sweet song 
Rose from a thousand feathered throats the trees among! 


The sun rose higher—and behold! 

The million worlds of green and blue were changed to gold. 
Hushed for a moment was the birds’ sweet caroling. 

In silent song my heart rejoiced: ’Tis Spring. 
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Travelers Many 


ONCE more the season of travel is 
upon us, and once more readers turn to 
the multitude of counselors who stand 
ready to advise and guide them. The 
choice is endless within the confines of 
this small planet of ours. Some solve 


tined to receive an increasing share of 
the tourist’s patronage, tho not an en- 
thusiastic one, at least not until the 
country has prepared itself a little better 
for the accommodation and _ entertain- 
ment of its visitors. Unlike Italy, Spain 
has for us no cherished traditions of his- 
tory or habits and customs; its monu- 
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A MASSAI BEAU AND BELLE. 
From Bronson’s “‘In Closed Territory.” (McClurg.) 


the problem of where to go by return- 
ing year after year to the same spot, 
familiars of two countries. Italy exacts 
this divided allegiance from the English; 
England and Italy both demand it from 
Americans. The claim of Paris is a 


social, a frivolous, rarely a sentimental 
one; and Berlin and Munich and Dres- 
den make only an intellectual and artis- 
tic appeal. The day of Japan appears 
to be over, for the moment, as the ob- 
jective of esthetic pilgrimages, while, on 
the other hand, Spain appears to be des- 


ments appeal to our intellectual curios- 
ity only; for the rest, the more modern 
comfort Spain can substitute for her old 
ways, the better we shall like it. As 
for travel at home, that continues to be 
thoroly neglected by the American with 
leisure and money at his command. 
One cannot help thinking, however, 
that Agnes Deans Cameron’s The New 
North’* will rouse the interest of many 





1Tue New Nortu: Betnc Some Account oF A 
Woman’s JourNeEyY THROUGH CANADA TO THE ARCTIC. 
By Agnes Deans Cameron. Illustrated. D. Appleton 
& Co. 8vo. 
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an American to the point of suggesting 
a summer’s outing in her footsteps. Here 
is a novel tour to be made on this con- 
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progress: Indians, French Canadians, 
half-breeds, Eskimos, British masters of 
the country, and the immigrants of 


ESKIMO KAYAKS AT THE ARCTIC EDGE. 


From Cameron’s “The New North.” 


tinent, a voyage of discovery filled from 
first to Jast with the pleasures of the un- 
known. So novel is this trip, indeed, 
that even Cook & Co. could not furnish 
a route when the author entered their 
offices, and said, “I want to go from 


Chicago to the Arctic by the Mackenzie 


River, returning home by the Peace and 
the Lesser Slave. Can you tell me how 
long it will take, what it will cost, and 
how I make my connections?” But the 
route was found in Winnipeg, in the of- 
fices of the Hudson’s Bay Company : 

“They plan your journey for you, give you 
introductions to fheir factors at the different 
posts, and sell you an outfit. Moreover, they 
will furnish you with a letter of credit which 
can be ‘transmuted into bacon, beans and 
blankets, sturgeon-head boats, guides’ services, 
at any point between Winnipeg and that point 
in the Arctic where the seagull whistles over 
the whaling-ships at Herschel.” 

Mrs. Cameron records what she saw 
on her trip thru this new America of 
the north, our granary of the future, 
visiting Saskatchewan, Alberta, Mac- 
kenzie, and going on until the Polar sea 
barred her way at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. She knows how to 
combine in her narrative the romance of 
the last frontier with the chronicle of 


(Appleton. ) 


many races mingle in her narrative; but 
here, as always in books of American 
travel, it is not the mew country itself, 
but what man—its invading master, not 
its son—is making of it that furnishes 
the real interest. A readable book, and 
an informing one. The author furnishes 
a helpful route, with modes of trans- 
port, distances, time, and tariffs. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas loves his Paris, and 
knows it. His many merits as a travel- 
ling companion have been lauded ere 
now in these pages; it should suffice the 
knowing to be told that a volume of his, 
A Wanderer in Paris, has appeared to 
take its place beside his books on Lon- 
don and Holland. He catches the spirit 
of the City of Light on his very first 
page, awakening the memory of it in 
those who, too, have felt its irresistible 
charm, while making it understandable 
to the reader who never yet has been the 
city’s guest. He wanders through old 
Paris and new, recalls history and its 
romance, visits Tuileries, Pantheon and 
the Bastille, and looks on at the life of 
the Parisians on the great boulevards, 
in the Latin Quarter, at Montmartre, 





2A WANDERER IN Paris. By E. V. Lucas. Illus 
trated. Macmillan Co. 12mo. $1.75 net. 
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and elsewhere, drawing occasional com- 
parisons between London and Paris and 
French traits and English. The Louvre 
he “does” with genuine enthusiasm; 
everywhere in his pages one has the 
fruitful companionship of a richly stored 
mind of insatiable intellectual curiosity. 
The illustrations consist of reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces of art in the 
Louvre, and of sixteen delightful orig- 
inal drawings in color by Walter Dexter. 

An informing and interesting histori- 
cal guide to the monuments of Rome 
will be found in the Rome* of Mr. Ed- 
ward Hutton, whose chapters are linked 
together by his basic idea of the con- 
tinuity of the story of the Eternal City 
as the center of the world. He begins 
with the ancient capital, with Capitol, 
Forum, Colosseum and Pantheon, the 


By Edward Hutton. 
12mo. $2 net. 




























3ROoME. Illustrated. Mac- 
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From a photograph by U. S. Forest Service. 
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column of Trajan and the Palatine Hill, 
tracing their history to the dawn of 
Christianity, and finding in the Cata- 
combs a logical transition to the Rome 
of Christianity, the seat of the new re- 
ligion. Thus the city’s many churches 
are traced as they rose one by one, St. 
Peter’s being reached last, and then the 
Vatican. There are chapters on the art 
of Rome, its fountains, palaces and 
villas, and the Campagna. This book, 
which presents in readable form the re- 
sults of an enormous amount of re- 
search and study, is abundantly illus- 
trated in monotone, and with sixteen pic- 
tures in colors by Maxwell Armfield. 
The Cathedral Cities of Spain, by W. 
W. Collins, R. I.,* illustrated with no 
less than sixty full-page reproductions 
*CaTHEDRAL Cities oF Spain. By W. W. Collins, 


R.JI. Illustrations by the Author. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


ARTIFICIAL TERRACING IN CHINA. 
Saving what is left of the soil when the forests are gone. 


From Quick’s “Inland Waterways.” (Putnam.) 
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of his own water-colors, is a handsome 
book, which traces the evolution of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Spain thru 
its successive phases in the country’s 
cathedrals, from the ninth century thru 
the Moorish dominion to the Roman- 
esque and the succeeding Gothic influ- 
ence, which, in its turn, gave way to the 
Renaissance. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Spanish cathedrals are the 
choirs and the retablos, the latter of 
Dutch or Flemish origin. To these, 
and to the art treasures the churches 
contain, the author devotes special at- 
tention in the brief articles accompany- 
ing his pictures. 

Delightfully picturesque in its colored 
illustrations, which are numerous, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stokes’s Hungary’ furnishes 
pleasant reading, and some useful in- 
formation concerning the country and 
its people. Unfortunately the Hungar- 
ian, in his patriotic zeal to place his 
fatherland in the front rank of modern 
nations, is too much inclined to doubt 
the value of the strongly individualistic 
note of his country, its dress and cus- 
toms as possible evidences of provincial- 
ism, of backwardness, and to strive con- 
sequently for the hideous uniformity of 
civilization. No doubt it will ere long 
be the ambition of the Hungarian farm- 
er’s wife, as it is already of the Dutch- 
woman, to discard her beautiful national 
costume for cheap imitations of the 
fashions of Paris. But Hungary is still 
one of the most interesting countries 
which the tourist can visit, whether it 
be in the towns or in the vast, fertile 
plain that is the original home of the 
race. And the far-famed Hungarian 
hospitality is still kept alive. 

Pierre Loti is the spiritual brother of 
the late Lafcadio Hearn, whose prefer- 


ence for alien races he shares. His is 
a curious, unreasonable attitude: in- 
stead of regretting the inevitable 


changes that are being wrought in 
Egypt, the disappearance there of the 
old before the new, he resents it, and 
he pities the fellaheen, who, surely, are 
better off today than they have ever 
been before thru their unchronicled his- 
tory, which is counted by millenniums. 





SHuncary. Painted by Adrian 
Stokes. Described by Adrian Stokes. 
8vo. $6 net. 


and Marianne 
Macmillan Co. 
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One sympathizes with him when he a::a- 
thematizes the underbred tripper \ 0 
outrages the faithful at prayer in .\ie 
mosque with vulgar laughter and ¢ in 
temptuous curiosity, but to him Cok 
and all his works are an abominati..n, 
and European civilization on the ba: ks 
of the Nile an eyesore. But Egypt is 
a work of rare poetic beauty, if stron-ly 
tinged with his morbidity, for it maxes 
us see the grandeur, and the mystcry, 
and the overpowering dignity of the 
vanishing Egypt, the land of the dawn 
of civilization. A hearty word of thanks 
is due to the translator for his (cit, 
delicate rendering of the original—a 
task of great literary difficulty. 

No greater authority than Sir Francis 
E. Younghusband could have been 
found to write the text to Major [d- 
ward Molyneux’s seventy pictures, re- 
produced in colors, that adorn Kashinir, 
the title referring to Kashmir proper. 
The author compares the beauties of 
the country with those of Switzerland, 
then discards the comparison for one 
with “the smiling, peaceful Thames val- 
ley, with a girdle of snowy mountains.” 
The excellent illustrations bear him out. 
Aside from its descriptive chapters, the 
book deals with the history of the coun- 
try, its people, administration, products 
and manufactures, progress, etc. And, 
of course, this being an English book, 
there is a chapter on sport. 

While Mr. Menpes’s sixteen colored 
plates and sixty-four black and white 
drawings furnish the reason for the 
publication of China, a new volume of 
the Menpes Crown Series, the text is 
not a mechanical piece of hackwork, but 
an excellent condensed survey of Chin- 
ese life and character by an eminent 
British administrator, an ex-governor 
of Hongkong. Of course, Sir Henry 
Blake deals only with large outlines and 
broad generalizations, but what he says 
is of value and interest; he, too, draws 
a picture. 

British East Africa is certainly hav- 


*Ecyept (La Mort ve Puitae). By Pierre Loti. 
Translated from the French by W. P. Baines. Eight 
Illustrations in Color by A. Lamplough. Duffield & 
Co. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

TKASHMIR. escribed b 

.C.1I.E. Painted by 
Macmillan Co. 8vo. $6 net. 

*Cuina. By Mortimer Menpes. 
Arthur Blake, G.C.M.G 
net. 





Francis E. Younghusband, 
ajor E. Molyneux, D. S.0 


Text by Sir Henry 
Macmillan Co. 4to. $1.50 
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ing its “boom.” Here is another book 
on a region that was long neglected in 
the literature of travel, and, most appro- 
priately, it is chiefly a book of sport. 
In Closed Territory’ is a record of 
hunting and travel and adventure in the 
territory recently visited by Mr. Roose- 
velt, its author being an American, Mr. 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, who has pro- 
duced as satisfactory a work of its kind 
as one can well desire. 

What would travel be without 
Messrs. Cook & Co., despised of M. 
Loti, or without Herr Karl Baedeker, 
who, no doubt, stands no better in his 
eyes? Here is the fifteenth revised 
English, which means the twenty-ninth 
German, edition of his Northern Ger- 
many,” brought down to date with his 
usual accuracy, which deserves to be 
made proverbial. Romantic Baedeker 
is not, but he is such a comfort to the 
innocent abroad! 


ro 
Meredith as Poet and Novelist 


Tne late George Meredith was a poet 
before he was a novelist, and he contin- 
ued to write poetry after he stopped writ- 
ing novels. The Poems of 1851, his first 
book, despite sympathetic reviews by 
Charles Kingsley, in Fraser's Magazine, 
and W. M. Rossetti, in The Critic, was 
so badly received that, with the exception 
of a few copies distributed to friends, the 
author burnt up the whole edition. It 
was never reprinted in his lifetime, and 
today that thin little volume is a much 
hesought bibliographic rarity that has 
brought in the London market as high 
as thirty pounds! The Messrs. Scrib- 
ners’ latest sheaf of Meredith poems,’ 
probably the last of the sort that will ever 
be made, proves these early — to 
have deserved better than their holocaus- 
tic fate. They are decidedly worth keep- 
ing. The handful of lyrics, each called 
simply “Song,” all dainty enough and 
beautiful enough for musical setting ; the 
exquisite “Angelic Love,” the “South- 
‘In CLosep Territory. By Edgar Beecher Bron- 

son. Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 8vo. 5 5 net. 
_“BarpeKer’s NoRTHERN GERMANY. iheenth Re- 
vised Edition. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12mo. $2.40 net. . 
"Poems Written 1n Earty Youtn (published in 
1851). Poems from ‘Modern Love” (first edition) 
and Scattered Poems. By George Meredith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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west Wind in the Woodland,” the “Twi- 
light Music,” and “The Rape of Auro- 
ra” would be enough to make a name and 
reputation for a young poet of twenty 
today. The first draft of “Love in the 
Valley” is, too, a thing of beauty, as well 
as an interesting contrast with what be- 
came in its final shape one of Meredith’s 
best-loved poems. Simple, youthful, and 
naive, as most of these poems are, as 
compared with the writer’s later work in 
verse, which traveled far at times from 
‘heir lilting sweetness, the lofty poetry 
of the Love of Earth of his prime is fore- 
shadowed in this “Song”— 
No, no, the falling blossom is no sign 

Of loveliness destroy’d and sorrow mute; 
The blossom sheds its loveliness divine; 

Its mission is to prophesy the fruit. 


Nor is the day of love for ever dead, 
en young enchantment and romance are 
gone; 
The veil is drawn, but all the future dread 
Is lightened by the finger of the dawn. 


Love moves with life along a darker way, 

They cast a shadow and they call it death: 
But rich is the fulfilment of their day; 

The purer passion and the firmer faith. 

The poems omitted from later editions 
of the volume called Modern Love and 
Other Poems are also too good to lose, 
and among the Scattered Poems are the 
eetly “Chillianwallah,” the “Lines to a 
Friend Visiting America,” the splendid 
sonnet “On Hearing the News from 
Venice” (the death of Robert Brown- 
ing), and the swinging and philosophic 
“Stave of Roving Tim” with its optimis- 
tic ending: 

Lord, no, man’s lot is not for bliss; 

To call it woe is blindness; 

It’s here a kick, and it’s there a kiss, 

And here and there a kindness. 
He starts a hare and calls her joy; 

He runs her down to sorrow; 

The dogs within him bother the boy, 

But ’tis a new day tomorrow. 

So. I at helm, cries Roving Tim, 
And you at bow, old raven! 

The wind according to its whim 
Is in and out of haven. 

Dr. James Moffatt’s Primer’ (as it is 
lettered on the back) to the Meredith 
novels is another of those critical exposi- 
tions of the purpose, philosophy, and 
method of the master English novelist 
of his time, which have been appearing 





2Grorce MEREDITH. 
By James Moffatt. 
$1.25. 


Intropuction to His Novets. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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at increasingly frequent intervals for the 
last ten years or so. Dr. Moffatt evi- 
dently knows his Meredith well. He 
outlines succinctly and in chronological 
order the plots of all the novels and stor- 
ies; and to his critical summaries pre- 
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and not too technical manner. The  u- 
ture of Panama is prophesied by the «u- 
thors. Pennsylvania, they say, jas 
6,000,000 inhabitants, and» Panama is 
two-thirds as large with only 350,000. 
Coal and oil and the precious metals ire 





FLOODS ON PANAMA RAILROAD, 1906. 


From Hall & Chester’s “Panama and the Canal.” 


fixes an “Introduction” that reads as if 
it might have been prepared as a lecture 
(and a good one it is) on Meredith as 
Novelist. ‘His final words are: 

To stir the mind's iriterest by a vital and 
varied application of “the comic spirit” is the 
motive of George Meredith. . He would make 
his prose both voice and force. If readers 
fling down his works without being pushed an 
inch or two nearer sanity and sincerity, or 
without suspecting that these are a goal, or 
even without dreaming that for them a- goal 
exists at all, then a -fault lies somewhere.. But 
the fault is not. wholly Meredith's. 


& 

Panama and the Canal. By Alfred B. Hall 
and Clarence L. Chester. Cloth, 246 pp. 
New York: Newson & Co. 75 cents. 

This is a very valuable and interesting 
little book on the past and present of 

Panama. It is written in a very simple 

style, and its subdivision into epochs and 

topics makes it suitable for the school- 
room. The early history of Panama and 
the varied events of the Spanish occupa- 
tion are interestingly sketched. The work 
of the French and Americans in con- 
structing the canal is told in a graphic 


(Newson & Co.) 


known to lie buried underneath the hills, 
and the soil is rich. There is no reason 
why Panama should not be the prosper- 
ous home of millions. The authors esti- 
mate’ the probable receipts from _ the 
canal. at $150,000,000 in the first ten 
vears. It costs the average vessel 
$10,000 to go thru the Suez Canal, and 
$385,000,000 have been collected since 
the opening. The book is excellently 
illustrated with numerous photographs 
and maps. 
as 
American Inland Waterways. Their Rela 
tion to Railway Transportation and to the 
National. Welfare; Their Creation, Resto- 
tation and Maintenance. By Herbert 
Quick. With 8o illustrations and a map. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, 
$3.50 net. 

An excellent general survey of the 
important subject of American Inland 
Waterways is furnished by Mr. Quick in 
this elaborately illustrated volume, which 
is destined for general reading, or. in 
other words, for the enlightenment 0! 
the average American, whose vote ult 
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mately decides, or at least can decide, all 
questions of public policy. Mr. Quick 
deals with the economic and technical 
sides of his subject, with the attitude of 
the railroads toward canals as competing 
carriers Of trade, with the conditions 
that must be met to make canal trans- 
port profitable, and with the need of the 
inland States of this class of transporta- 
tion for their merchandise if they are to 
reach their full commercial and indus- 
trial development. The freight car 
shortage of 1906-07 is one of the argu- 
ments he adduces. On the technical side 
he points out that canalization requires 
reforestation, and brings with it the 
creation of water power, which may be 
turned to industrial uses. The problem 
of the inland waterway is considered 
here as an important factor of the wider 
question of national efficiency and con- 
servation of resources. 
st 


A Book of Precious Stones. The Identifica- 
tion of Gems and Minerals, and an Ac- 
count of their Scientific, Commercial, 
Artistic and Historical Aspects. By Julius 
Wodiska. With 46 illustrations in color 
and in black and white. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


There is much to interest the curious 
in this volume, altho Mr. Wodiska, him- 
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the fullest. They include the discovery 
and working of the famed South Afri- 
can mines, the history and methods of 
the diamond cutters’ guild in Amster- 
dam, and an account of the control of 
the world’s diamond market by the De 
Beers Syndicate of London. The meth- 
ods of the latter are arbitrary as those 
of any other trust, and we have seen 
recent complaint in the newspapers that 
it was forcing inferior stock on the 
American buyers. Mr. Wodiska declares 
that the utmost perfection in diamond 
cutting is now to be had in the United 
States. The’Amsterdam cutter saves the 
weight of the stone at the expense of 
beauty; but the Yankee cutter, catering 
to the extravagant tastes of Western mil- 
lionaires, hews to the line, let the 
precious chips fall as they may.. An edi- 
fying part of the book instructs the 
reader how to tell true stones from false. 
This is a harder job than formerly, for 
the chemist’s retort is turning out sap- 
phires and rubies, at least, which it is 
difficult to distinguish from the mined 
product. The artificial ruby now com- 
mands a large sale, and its manufacture 
brings the precious gem, in the subscrip- 
tion book publishers’ phrase, “within the 
reach of every home.” 


DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. 


From “A Book of Precious Stones.” 


self a New York artisan, manufacturer 
and gem importer of thirty years’ experi- 
ence, has had the jewelry trade and the 
purchasers of precious stones chiefly in 
ind. The chapters on the diamond are 


(Putnam’s.) 


Each for All and All for Each. By John 
Parsons. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $1.50. 


As society becomes more huge and 
complex the apparent importance of the 
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ordinary man grows less. The pioneer, 
living in a hut of his own fashioning, 
separated by miles from a neighbor, 
dependent on his gun and arm for din- 
ner day by day, facing the elements 
with the courage of Ajax, 
defending himself from foes, 
—this man grows into a 
well-marked individual, self- 
reliant, strong, distinctive. 
But a factory hand in a city, 


year after year, defended by 
policeman and judge, unable 
to snare a rabbit, lost in a 
crowd, of what value is he 
to the world? Is he not just 


Nh 


machine, unimportant, easily 
replaced if lost? Mr. Par- 
sons, in Each for All and 
All for Each, brings cheer 
to this man and to all men. 
The purpose of the volume, 
to “enforce and _ illustrate the 
portance of the individual in the 
social order,” is well achieved. In 
simple language, with copious illus- 
tration drawn from all ages and coun- 
tries, he demonstrates that our vast, 
complicated civilization has been pro- 
duce by individuals, is maintained by 
individuals and ministers solely to in- 
dividuals. Take out fifty men from the 
history of France and the contribution 
of that most civilized country to culture 
and progress would evaporate. Science, 
art, literature, law, are not abstractions, 
gifts of the gods; they mean Darwin, 
Raphael, Goethe, Marshall and the troop 
of their dazzling colleagues. Even men 
of average stature 


(L. C. 


im- 


“The rude peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be sup- 
plied.” 

In proportion as civilization expands 
the scope and possibilities of the indi- 
vidual are increasing. “Social progress 
is seen to provide for individual prog- 
ress.” The book is a useful antidote 
to the prevalent view of nature, red in 
tooth and claw, as a harsh stepmother, 
because 


“So careful of the type she seems, so careless 
of the single life.” 
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COVER CUT OF MUR- 
PHY’S “IN UNFAMIL- 
IAR ENGLAND.” 
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In Unfamiliar an Og By Thomas L. 
Murphy. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 
There is already a motor-car literat ire. 
The Williamsons write the fiction, and 
various authors its travel and desc ‘ip- 
tion. It only awaits its ade- 
quate poet! In Unfam.liar 
England we have a running 
comment on rural England 
as seen from a tonneau. By 
| | motoring to unfrequented 


spots the author found much 
of interest and novelty, and 
has traced pleasant lines of 
travel for future motorists. 
The volume is sumptuously 
illustrated with color plates 
and duogravures from excel- 
lent paintings and _ photo- 
graphs. The journey includ- 
ed runs thru Southern [re- 
land, and across the border 
into Scotland and Wales; 
also a day’s jaunt in the Isle 
of Wight, covering seventy miles of pic- 
turesque roads and memories of Keats 
and Tennyson. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more delightful summer than 
one spent in wandering thru the little 
climbing lanes and level roads of rural 
England in a “wind-footed” motor car, 
and enjoying to the full the treasures 
of history, art and literary association 
of the landscape-garden that we call our 
mother country. 
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Eight Essays on Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 
By Aureliano de Beruete, Camille Mau 
clair, Henri Rochefort, Leonard Williams, 
Elizabeth Luther Cary,. James Gibbons 
Huneker, Christian Brinton and William 
E. B. Starkweather; followed by Appre- 
ciations of the Press. (Two vols.) New 
York: The Hispanic Society of America, 
$7.50 net. 

The exhibition of some 350 paintings 
by the modern Spanish master, Joaquin 
Sorolla, at the museum in New York of 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington’s Hispanic 
Society in February-March last year, 
awakened a livelier popular interest than 
any other showing of pictures ever made 
in America, In the trifle more than one 
month, from February 4 to March 8, in- 
clusive, that exhibition was visited by 
159,831 persons—beyond any doubt 
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L. breaking all records for any thing of the preme masters among living painters, and 
$3. kind in this country. As a fitting after- assuredly is worthy of the tribute of such 
re. math of the exhibition the Hispanic So- an anthology of appreciation as this. The 
nd sicty has now published, in two hand- books contain half-tone reproductions of 
ip- some and well-printed octavo volumes, a_ li the pictures in the New York ex- 
de- symposium of biographical, critical, and hibition. Some of these are much better 
liar appreciative papers on the artist and his than others and serve to give an inkling 
ing work, the like of which has fallen to the of subject, composition and line, but 
ind lot of very few, even of the greatest many are so inadequate as to be almdést: 
By painters, in their lifetime. In these eight meaningless; and of course even the-best 
ted essays, in Spanish, French, and English, of them cannot convey any hint of that 
uch and in the accompanying newspaper re- brilliance of color which is one of So- 
and ports and critiques printed at the time of rolla’s chief characteristics. This mul- 
of the exhibition, every phase of Sorolla’s  titude of half-tones required the use of a 
‘sts. art is discussed, his training, his inspira- super-calendered paper that bulks into ; 
asly tions, his sympathies, his technic and the cumbrous weight of nearly three’ 
ates methods of work, are all dealt with in pounds to the volume; but this is our 
cel. most interesting and entertaining fash- only complaint. The publication enlarges 
oto- ion. And it all amounts to the exposi- the already heavy debt of gratitude ow- 
lud- tion and embellishment of the theme that ing the Hispanic Society of America for 
Ire- here is an artist who, after years of la- bringing the Sorolla pictures to these 
rder bor, has achieved a personal vision, and shores. 
sles: has accomplished something of the im- al 
Isle partment of his vision to the rest of the Pye Landscape Beautiful. By Frank A. 
pic- world. It is remarkable, yea, a wonder- Waugh. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
‘eats ful achievement, this, for a man yet in $2.00. 
It to his early prime (Soroila was born in This is a book for landscape lovers, a 
than 1863), and who is capable of producing ‘series of graceful essays by the professor 
little other hundreds of beautiful pictures. He of landscape gardening in Massachu- 
ural is certainly one of the half-dozen su- setts Agricultural College, printed in 
car, 
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ILLUSTRATION 


FROM “EIGHT ESSAYS ON SOROLLA.” 
Copyright, The Hispanic Society. : 
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antique type with uneven lines on 
deckel-edge pages and interspersed with 
photographic illustrations. Professor 
Waugh argues in favor of the conserva- 
tion of scenery and the right of the peo- 
ple to the free enjoyment of the beauties 
of nature. He gives us lessons in the art 


PINE TREES FROM WAUGH’S “THE 
LANDSCAPE BEAUTIFUL.” 
(Orange Judd Company.) 


of appreciation of landscapes, both the 
real and the pictorial, and shows how 
teachers may cultivate the faculty in their 
pupils, recognizing that the prosperity of 
his own profession depends upon such 
popular appreciation. Such efforts to 
draw attention to the esthetic side of gar- 
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dening and forestry are just now much 
needed and Professor Waugh’s work is 
justified, even tho his lines are not. 


st 


Diplomatic Memoirs. By John W. Foster. 
2 Vols. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $6.00 net. 


The career of John W. Foster, entcr- 
tainingly described in his two volumes 
of memoirs, has not been of that shirt- 
sleeve variety so frequently referred to 
and so rarely existing in important 
posts. He was, it is true, pitchforked 
into the Mexican mission by President 
Grant as a reward for political services 
in Indiana. Morton, the strenuous, se- 
cured the place for him; Fish regarded 
him as one of his protégés. But Mr. 
Foster’s life in Indiana as soldier, editor 
and politician was an excellent prepara- 
tion for the work to come. Never in the 
years following had he the good (or 
bad) fortune to be the center of public 
interest. Yet his various services at 
Mexico, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Lon- 
don and Paris, to say nothing of the Far 
East, The Hague, and Washington it- 
self, allowed him to develop into a pro- 
fessional diplomat of high order. With 


the exception of Johnson, he bore a pub- 


lic commission from every President 
from Lincoln to Roosevelt. Without 
possessing unusual distinction, his vol- 
umes have the grace and charm that 
have always been the mark of his writ- 
ings. They may be commended to those 
who read biography or want to know 
how the diplomatic machine works. 
They are not without their real contribu- 
tien to our knowledge of those episodes 
in which the writer had a part. 


& 

The Tories of Chippeny Hill, Connecticut. 
A Brief Account of the Loyalists of Bris- 
tol, Plymouth and Harwinton, who 
founded St. Matthew’s Church in East 
Plymouth in 1791. By E. LeRoy Pond. 
New York: The Grafton Press. $1.00. 

The title of Mr. Pond’s little book 
fairly states its contents, since the story 
is of that group of loyal Anglicans who 
stuck out for their Church and their 
convictions in troublous times. It is to- 
day easier to find books dwelling on the 

good points of the Tories than it was a 

generation since, when patriotism found 

its easiest expression in detestation of 

England and her adherents. Mr. Pond 
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tells simply and sympathetically, with 
more than one picturesque touch, the 
story of his group. 






Some Spring Books 


For the convenience of readers who, for va- 
rious reasons, have to keep track of ‘the new 
publications in the different departments of 
literature as soon as they are announced, a 
selected list of the more important books to be 
issued this spring is presented here. It in- 
cludes both new works by authors of estab- 
lished standing, and titles that are of interest 
in themselves, and promise well. No crit- 
ical selection can be made, of course, in the 
case Of books that have not yet appeared, 
Reviews of most of them will follow in due 
time in these columns; but even as it stands. 
the list will, we believe, be of service as a 
first guide to the new output. 


Manet and the French Impressionists, 
Art by Th. Duret (Lippincott) ; Promenades 
of an Impressionist, by James Huneke1 
(Scribner); How to Visit the Great Picture 
Galleries, by Esther Singleton (Dodd, Mead); 
The Master Painters of Britain, The Water- 
Color Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, What 
Pictures to See in Europe in One Summer 
(Lane); The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
by Julia De W. Addison (Page). 


Yet Again, by Max Beer- 
bohm (Lane); An Ap- 
proach to Walt Whitman, 
by Carleton Noyes (Houghton, Mifflin) ; The 
Master Singers of Japan: Verse Translations 
from the Japanese Poets (Dutton); The In- 
spiration of Poetry, by G. Woodberry 
(Macmillan); The Frozen Grail, and Other 
Poems, by Elsa Barker; Russian Lyrics and 
Cossack Songs, done into English verse by M. 
G. D. Bianchi (Duffield) ; Songs of Cheer, by 
John Kendrick Bangs; Excursions of a Book 
Lover, by F. R. Marvin (Sherman, vig wg | 
The Comfort of the Hills, poems by Dr. 
Weir Mitchell (Century); Women as pe 
Writers, edited by Ada M. Ingpen (Baker & 
Taylor) ; The Echanted Island, by Alfred 
Noyes (Stokes) ; Leading American Novelists, 
by John Erskine, Leading American Essayists, 
by W. M. Payne (Holt). 

Robert Dodsley: Poet, Publisher, 

Biocrapny Playwright, by Ralph Strauss, 
Robert Herrick, by F. W. Moor- 

man, Simon Bolivar, by F. "L. Petre (Lane); 
My Army Life on ‘the Plains, and _ the Fort 
Phil Kearney Massacre, by F. C. Carrington 
(Lippincott) ; Henry Clay, by T. H. Clay, and 
William H. Seward, by E. E. Hale, Jr., in 
“American Crisis Biographies” (Jacobs) ; ; 
Recollections of a Varied Life, by George 
Cary Eggleston (Holt); The Diary of James 
K. Polk (McClurg) ; i Porfirio Diaz, President 

of Mexica, by José F. Godoy (Putnam). 

Highways of Prog- 

Economics, SocioLocy ress, Ls , aes J. Hill 
ubleday); Ancient 

and Modern Im erialism, by the Earl of Cro- 
mer (Longmans) ; : Personal Power, by William 
J. Tucker; The Health of the City, by Hollis 
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Godfrey; Wool-Growing and the Tariff, by 
Chester W. Wright (Houghton, Mifflin) ; The 
Indian and His Problem, by Francis E. 
Leupp; Privilege and Democracy in America, 
by F. C. Howe (Scribner) ; Types from City 
Streets, by Hutchins Hapgood (Funk). 


Country Neighbors, by Alice 
Fiction Brown; The Twisted Foot, by 
Henry Milner Rideout (Houghton, 
Mifflin); Little Aliens, by Myra Kelly; Once 
tg a Time Fred R. H. Davis (Scribner) ; 
The Butterfly M an, by G. B. McCutcheon, The 
Voice in_ the Rice, by Gouverneur Morris 
(Dodd, Mead) ; Simon. the Jester by W. J. 
Locke, The Thief of Virtue, by Eden Phill- 
potts (Lane) ; The Deeds of ‘Denry the Auda- 
cious, by Arnold Bennett (Dutton); The II- 
lustrious Prince, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Just Between Themselves, by Anne Warner 
(Little, Brown) ; The Green Mouse, by R. W. 
Chambers, White Magic, by D. G. Phillips 
(Appleton) ; A Modern Chronicle, by Win- 
ston Churchill, Lost Face, by Jack London, 
An. Interrupted Friendship, by E. L. Voynich, 
The Undesirable Governess, by F. M. Craw- 
ford, A Life for a Life, by Robert Herrick, 4 
Brood of the Eagle, by J. L. Allen (Macmil- 
lan); The Fascinating Mrs. Halton, by E: F. 
Benson, The Personal Conduct of Belinda, by 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Lady Merton, Colo- 
nist, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Doubleday) ; 
The Adventures of Mr. Polly, by H. G. Wells, 
The Emigrant Trail, by Geraldine Bonner 
(Duffield); The Sheriff of Dyke Hole, by 
Ridgwell Cullum, The Great Natural Healer, 
by Charles Heber Clark (Jacobs) ; Kilmeny of 
the Orchard, by L. M. Montgomery, My 
Heart and Stephanie, by Reginald W. Sag 
man (Page); Franklin Winslow Kane 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, The House of “Liye 
tery, by Will Irwin, Mr. Carteret, by David 
Gray (Century); By Inheritance, by Octave 
Thanet, The Girl from His Town, by Marie 
Van Vorst. The Beaut by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow (Bobbs-Merrill); The Crowds and 
the Veiled Woman, by Marian Cox (Funk) ; 
The Achievements of Luther Trant, by E. 
Balmer and W. McHarg (Small, Maynard); 
Samuel the Seeker, by Upton Sinclair 
(Dodge); The Unknown Quantity, by Ger- 
trude Fall (Holt) ; Kavanagh—Forest Ranger, 
by Hamlin Garland; Cumner’s Son, by Sir 
Gilbert Parker (Harper). 


Garibaldi and the Thousand, by G. 
History M. Trevelyan (Longmans) ; Repub- 
lican France, by E. A. Vizetelly (Ap- 
pleton) ; The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century, by H. S. Chamberlain (Lane); With 
Mulai Hafid at Fez: Behind the Scenes in 
Morocco, by Laurence Harris (Badger) ; His- 
tory of the Irish Parliamentary Party, he # 
1890, by F. H. O’Donnell (Longmans); The 
Revolution in Turkey, by Sir W. M. Ramsay 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Some Musical Recollections io a 
Music Years, by Richard Hoffman, Wagner's 
Judaism in Music (Scribner) ; Handel 
by R. A. Streatfield, Hugo Wolf, by Ernest 
Newman, Unmusical New York, by Hermann 
Klein (Lane); Music: Its Laws and Evolution, 
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by Jules Combarieu (Appleton); Elektra, by 
Hoffmannsthal, Strauss and Symons (Bren- 
tano’s). 
Raicion ano yi Development of Reliion 

HILOSOPHY = Jizions of Eastern Asia, by H. 
G. Underwood, D.D. (Macmillan); The 
Church and Labor, by Charles Stelzle 
(Houghton, Mifflin); Modern Belief in Im- 
mortality, by Newman Smyth. D.D. (Scrib- 
ner); A Search After Ultimate Truth, by A. 
M. Crane (Lothrop) ; The Spiritual Unrest, by 
Ray Stannard Baker (Stokes) ; Charms of the 
Bible: A Fresh Appraisement, by Jesse B. 
Young (Eaton); The Lord’s Prayer, by 
Charles F. Aked, A History of Protestant 
Missions in the Near East, by Julius Richter 
(Revell) ; Building a Working Faith, by New- 
ell Dwight Hillis, The Gospel and the Modern 
Man, by Shailer Matthews (Macmillan) ; So- 
cial Relationships in the Light of Christianity, 
by W. E. Chadwick (Longmans); The Prin- 
ciples of Pragmatism, by H. H. Bawden 
(Houghton, Mifflin) ; Nietzsche in Outline and 
Aphorism, by A. R. Orage (McClurg) ; Light 
from the Ancient East, by Adolf Deissmann 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 

The Big Game of Africa, by R. 

va AND Tjader (Appleton); Hunting in 

THLETICS British East Africa, by Percy C. 
Madeira (Lippincott) ; Camera Adventures in 
African Wilds, by A. R. Dugmore (Double- 
day) ; Swimming, by Edwin Tenney Brewster 
(Houghton, Mifflin); The Healthful Art of 
Dancing, by L. H. Gulick (Doubleday) ; Swed- 
ish Folk Dances, by Nils W. Bergquist 
(Barnes); Golf for Beginners, by M. Whit- 
latch (Outing). 


TRAVEL AND 
EXPLORATION 


The New Baedeker, by 
Harry Thurston Peck (Dodd, 
Mead); Lake~ Victoria to 
Khartoum, by Capt. F. A. Déckinson 
(Lane); Sport and Travel in the Far 
East, by J. C. Grew; The Russian Road to 
China, by Lincoln Bates, Jr. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin); Roman Cities of Northern Italy and 
Dalmatia, by A. L. Frothingham (Sturgis & 
Walton); Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena, by H. J. Mozans (Appleton); A 
Transformed Colony: Sierra Leone, by T. I. 
Alldridge (Lippincott); Benares, the Strong- 
hold of Hinduism, by C. P. Cape (Badger); 
Cathedral Churches of England, by Helen M 
Pratt (Duffield) ; Prehistoric Rhodesia, by R. 
N. Hall (Jacobs); A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World, by H. A. Franck (Cen- 
tury); Camp and Camino in Lower Califor- 
nia, by A. W. North (Baker & Taylor). 


The Subconscious, by Hugo 

MisceLLANEOuS Munsterberg, and _ others 
(Badger); Chats about As- 

tronomy, by H. P. Hollis, R. A. (Lippincott) ; 
Comets, by Henry W. Elson, Ph. D. (Sturgis 
& Walton) ; Descriptive Meteorology, by Willis 
L. Moore (Appleton); Self Help and Self 
Cure: A Primer of Psychotherapy, by Eliz. 
Wilder and Edith M. Taylor, A Simple Ex- 
planation of Modern Banking Customs, by H. 
Robinson (Small, Maynard); Jntracellular 
Pangenesis, by Hugo de Vries (Open Court). 
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Pebbles 


No woman is as old as she looks—in the 
morning.—Lippincott’s. 


Love is when two people get the idea they 
can’t see enough of each other nor too little 
of other people. 


A LOVE-SMITTEN youth who was studying ‘he 
approved methods of proposal asked one ot 
his bachelor friends if he thought that a young 
man should propose to a girl on his knee.. 

“Tf he doesn’t,” replied his friend, “the zirl 
should get off.” 


Lecture upon the rhinoceros. 

Professor.—I must beg you to give me your 
undivided attention. It is absolutely impos- 
sible that you can form a true idea of this 
hideous animal unless you keep your eyes fixt 
on me.—The Christian Instructor. 


SHerirFr.—Hi, thar, what you doin’ with 
them thar worms? 

Fisherman.—I’m putting a new worm on 
my hook. That confounded perch got away 
with the last one. 

Sheriff.—I guess you'll have ter come along 
with me. Don’t ye know that rebates is agin’ 


the laws of these here United States? 


Amonc the words given out for analysis 
recently by a district school teacher in Penn- 
sylvania was “bank-note.” The instructor's 
astonishment may be imagined when one male 
pupil turned in the following unique paper: 

“Bank-note is a compound, primitive word, 
composed of ‘bank’ and ‘note.’ ‘Bank’ is a 
simple word, meaning the side of a stream; 
‘note,’ to set down. ‘Bank-note,’ to set down 
by the side of a stream.”—Lippincott’s. 


Pror. WitL1AM Lyon PHE Ps, of Yale, was 
recently erroneously reported to have stated 
before a class of graduate English  stv- 
dents that “if you could take _ twenty 
best formed and best looking women you can 
find today and stand them up beside a Grecian 
woman of old, the women of today would look 
like caricatures.” Even if what he was re- 
ported to have said had been true, the wo- 
men of today have at least one advantage over 
their classic sisters. The modern women are 
alive, while the ancient ones are dead ones. 


ForMeEr President Patton, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, once delivered a sermon at Fifth 
Avenue Collegiate Church, his subject being 
“Faith.” He spoke of the blind faith of the 
client who puts himself at the mercy of a law- 
yer in. preparing an action for trial, and the 
confidence of the sick in entrusting themselve: 
to the physician. 

“A case of blind faith,” said the clergyman. 
“The doctor writes out a prescription. Oftener 
than not you cannot read it; you don’t know 
what it is. He tells you to take it. ‘Yours 
not to reason why, yours but to do and die.” 

Whether or not Dr. Patton meant it, there 
was a distinct ripple thruout the congregation. 
—Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
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‘enn- 
— The Speaker and His Power 
per: THE present rules. of the House of 
4. Representatives were devised to promote 
eam: § the orderly and prompt transaction of 
down § business. Experience had shown that 
such rules were needed. We think this 
vas |S Tealized by the leaders of the present 
‘sated | Democratic minority and by many of the 
stu: § Republican insurgents. During the debate 
wenty § accompanying the revolt which has taken 
a from Speaker Cannon a part of his 
{took fg Power, members repeatedly asserted that 
as re- they were aiming at the system and not 
e wo # at the man. We do not mean to ques- 
e = tion the sincerity of those utterances, but 
dl 7 we are convinced that it was the man’s 
_ fuse, or abuse, of the system that made 
a me intolerable to a majority of the Repub- 
ie licans who voted with the Democrats to 
of the ¢xclude Mr. Cannon from the Rules 
a law- § Committee. If the late Mr. Reed were 
nd = now Speaker, there would be no attempt 
nseive: B® by thirty or forty members of his party 
gyman.j™ "Ot only to oust him from the Rules 
Yftener | Committee, but also to make a new 
t_know Rules Committee in which he should 
$ 
ae have no voice. 
there | _ Mr. Cannon is far from being an ideal 
gation. | Speaker, or leader of the majority in the 








American House of Representatives. 








His ways at times do not commend him 


to persons of refinement. Bred in the 
old school of intensely practical partisan 
politics, he is never in sympathy with the 
modern and progressive element of his 
party. With advancing age his reac- 
tionary tendencies have been accentuated, 
his contempt for such independence as a 
reasonable loyalty to a party and its 
guiding principles will permit has be- 
come more pronounced, and his reliance 
upon the force of parliamentary despot- 
ism more complete. We suspect that his 
resentment of criticism and opposition in 
his party has recently been sharpened, 
and that he has made enemies by inflict- 
ing punishment when he might have 
made friends by argument and _per- 
suasion. He has frequently been painted 
in colors that are too dark. We have 
seen no proof that his attitude toward 
legislation has been determined by con- 
siderations of personal gain, or that he 
has deliberately and consciously sought 
and accepted the control of interests hos- 
tile to the public welfare. But, accus- 
tomed to rely in politics upon force .of 
one kind or another, he has not discrimi- 
nated, or thought it worth while to dis- 
criminate, with respect to the forces that 
were Offered. He has the defects of the 
political school in which he was trained. 
They do not necessarily indicate that he 
is willing to be unjust. 

If to such a man is given the great 
power which a Speaker exercises under 
the present rules of the House, he will 
surely at times use it unjustly or without 
due and decent regard for the interests 
of a majority which includes many 
members of a more modern and pro- 
gressive type. He will exercise it, thru 
a Rules Committee whose members he 
selects and of which he is chairman, to 
prevent action upon measures which he 
dislikes and to favor the progress of 
others which he approves. Frequently 
the course to be taken will be determined 
by him alone, for the conditions are such 
that his associates, chosen by himself, 
either have similar views or prefer not 
to oppose him. The substance of it all 
is that concentration of power, as pro- 
vided by the present rules (which may 
need amendment), is required for the or- 
derly promotion of legislation; that the 
man placed in the Speaker’s chair should 
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be one who will use power intelligently, 
justly and in sympathy with true prog- 
ress and reform; and that Mr. Cannon 
is not the right man for the place. 

He retains his office, but a considera- 
ble part of his power is gone. The pres- 
ent committees were appointed ‘by him, 
but the members of them do not look to 
him for additional favors, for it is plain 
that this is his last term as Speaker. 
From the new Committee on Rules he 
will be excluded. In other respects the 
changes ordered by the House may not 
be revolutionary. In place of the pres- 
ent controlling majority of three there 
will be a controlling majority of six, 
nominated by the caucus. During the 
remainder of the term of this Congress, 
continued domination of the committee 
by the “regular” element of the majority 
cannot be expected, but if the same 
method shall be adopted at the beginning 
of the next Congress, we may guess that 
the majority which elects a Speaker will 
choose six members of the Rules Com- 
mittee who will be substantially in agree- 
ment with him. At that time, however, 
other changes may be made. A fair rep- 
resentation of all sections and interests 
in such a committee is, of course, to be 
desired, and there should be found some 
way of insuring such representation with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the direct- 
ing power. 

The effect of this successful revolt in 
the Republican majority cannot be fore- 
seen. By the insurgents the prediction 
is made that the party thruout the coun- 
try will gain by the movement, and that 
it will hasten favorable action upon the 
Administration’s measures now pending. 
We do not feel sure that they are right. 
Much will depend upon the attitude of 
the two factions toward each other here- 
after. Such bitterness as was shown in 
last week’s controversy does not quickly 
die out. The results of such a division, 
when a minority of the dominant party 
wins by an alliance with the party in op- 
position, have sometimes been quite un- 
fortunate. 
ciliation. What was done last week 
should not be permitted to prevent action 
upon those measures to the support of 
which the Republican party, for the good 
of the public, is committed. 


The situation calls for con-- 


A Homily for the Thursday 
Before Easter 


THis present issue of THE INbz- 
PENDENT bears the date of the day be- 
fore the crucifixion, the Thursday before 
Easter, the day on which our Lord of- 
fered that wonderful prayer for his dis- 
ciples and for the unity of all his Church 
in all its history. That prayer will be ful- 
filled. It is not yet answered, and the 
Church is sadly to blame for it. We do 
not wonder that at this Lenten season 
men’s thoughts turn to that prayer, and 
they ask how the divided Church can be 
made one. 

It is well, then, that over a dozen 
clergymen and laymen, representing di- 
verse schools in the Episcopal Church, 
met for two days in Trinity Church for 
the purpose of drawing up a basis for 
bringing together the branches of the 
Christian Church. Most admirable was 
the purpose, altho the result formulated 
in seventeen elaborate propositions can 
please few and help none. Even The 
Churchman condemns it as futile. 

Such a basis of union ought to be 
short and crystal-clear. Such is the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral. This is prolix, 
difficult to follow, and manages to in- 
clude indirectly a large body of dogmatic 
terms, such as the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Virgin Birth, the Holy Catholic 
Church, Baptism in the Name of the 
Trinity, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Nicene Creed, the Lord’s Supper to be 
administered by an ordained priesthood, 
and finally, the historic episcopate. This is 
the substance of it ; but it is held together 
by continuous links of the word “fellow- 
ship,’ beginning with the statement that 
“the life of the blessed Trinity in unity 
is a life of fellowship” (which we know 
nothing about), and ending with the as- 
sertion that ordination “by the laying on 
of hands of the historic episcopate and 
prayer,” “if restored to the whole fellow- 
ship, would be an effective band of unity 
in Christ.” We may illustrate the prolix 
obscurity of the whole seventeen propo- 
sitions by quoting one: 

“6. Our fellowship with God is in Jesus 
Christ thru the oneness in Him of all man- 


kind. This fellowship is a mystery so far 
above our natural state that by our own 
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strength we cannot attain unto it. It is God’s 
free gift originating in His creative will and 
purpose, and administered by the presence ani 
power of the Holy Ghost.” 
Can any one tell what all that means? 
By this succession of seventeen elab- 
orate stages or steps we are supposed to 
rise to a grand and splendid conclusion, 
which will bring the Christian Church 
into a great organic unity; and when 
we reach it and look at it, it is only the 
trivial, formal, rejected device of the 
“historic episcopate.” We had followed 
the road which began as wide as the 
infinity of God till it dwindled to a 
squirrel track and ran up a tree. By no 
such doubtful chain of mitred links is 
the vast Church to be bound together or 
the world to be saved. The historic 
episcopate is a historical problem about 
which idle minds busily contend to no- 
body’s profit. Does the chain hold? Is 
it broken in a dozen places? Who han- 
dles this end of it—Anglicans, or Ro- 
mans, or Copts? What is the business 
of the Church? Is it not to bring in the 
kingdom of God, righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, and 
can it be that it is to be achieved by any 
fixt, adamantine notion how one bishop 
is to succeed another, or whether there 
is to be any succession of bishops at all? 
That is not the way Jesus talked when 
he preached the kingdom of God. He 
came out at no such lame conclusion. 
He ended the Sermon on the Mount 
with the impressive, the imposing pic- 
ture of the saved or the lost soul, as a 
house standing safe or swept away in 
the crash of storm. And, before his 
crucifixion, and in the assurance of his 
triumphant resurrection and enthrone- 
ment, he concluded his long address to 
his disciples with that yet more majestic 
drama of the final judgment, of the 
salvation or the loss of all humanity, 
not because they had held or failed to 
hold the historic episcopate, but because 
they had loved or failed to love and 
serve their fellow men. It is sad, very 
sad, to see intelligent men so blinded 
that they imagine the salvation of the 
world and the maintenance of the 
Church to depend on a particular tactual 
order by which its teachers shall be in- 
ducted by a special class of officers. 
Have they not eyes to see that the 
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Church does continue and flourish in 
other ways? 

But this is not the worst of the blind- 
ness. They do not see that the unity of 
Protestant Christendom, of which they 
are a part, is already nearly accom- 
plished, and they are hanging back. A 
magnificent federation of our denomina- 
tions has been achieved, by far the most 
important movement of our generation, 
one that expresses and creates the very 
unity which these belated gentlemen 
wish to secure. Here it is already; 
come into it. The Episcopal Church is 
in it only by indirection, by the act of 
one of its standing committees, and by 
no act of its General Convention. They 
received invitations to join, but they 
forgot to consider them in either the 
House of Bishops or the House of Dele- 
gates, as they had too much to do about 
their own matters to think of their 
brethren. These dozen or more men are 
away behind the times. They don’t 
know what is actively going on. While 
other Churches have moved forward, 
and together, they have been left behind 
—they and the Southern Baptists. It is 
time that they waked up, that they put 
in the foreground in their coming Con- 
vention their official union with the other 
Churches in this great Federal Council. 
Union is already achieved, and on a 
broad basis. Let them come frankly in 
with the rest of the great Catholic and 
United Church, and talk no more about 
union on the basis of the most disputed 
ritual ceremony which divides Christen- 
dom. On that side lies schism. 


a 
The Finer Democracy 


Ir is H. G. Wells, philosopher, who 
sets forth, in his book of “First and Last 
Things,” a more discriminating notion of 
democracy and aristocracy in their mod- 
ern manifestations than we remember to 
have seen elsewhere. 

Not that there is anything really new 
in Mr. Wells’s conception. Aristotle, 


-more than two thousand years ago, point- 


ed out the vital distinction between an 
aristocracy of intelligence and character 
and an aristocracy of rank, created by 
power and buttressed by privilege. James 
Harrington, in the Oceana, described “a 
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natural aristocracy among men” as the 
perfect product of favorable historical 
conditions, and described an organization 
of the state which might be expected to 
give to the natural aristocracy a prepon- 
derating influence. 

Mr. Wells ingeniously shows how the 
evolution of a true natural aristocracy 
comes to the same thing in the end as de- 
mocracy of the better sort; how democ- 
racy, as it acquires a meaning finer than 
its first crude intentions, becomes at 
length in accord with the finer concep- 
tion of aristocracy. 

The test of “this quintessential de- 
mocracy” is fellowship. It cannot be sat- 
isfied with voting merely, or the major- 
ity rule. It is incapable of arrogant bear- 
ing toward any, whether regarded as su- 
periors or as inferiors. It presupposes 
frankness and veracity in intercourse and 
a “general rightness of living.” 

Mr. Wells does not think that Amer- 
ica is superabundantly blessed with this 
sort of democracy today. “In America,” 
he says, “the vulgar individualist’s self- 
protective exaltation of an _ idealized 
Common Man has worked and is work- 
ing infinite mischief.” We are still sen- 
sitive, apparently, to adverse criticism bv 
our English kindred, and Mr. Wells’s 
view of us in this latest utterance, indi- 
cating, as it does, that he has not changed 
the opinions that he held when he wrote 
his book on “The Future in America,” 
will be resented by such as feel that loy~- 
alty requires them to defend American 
life and character on all occasions. There 
is, however, a natural aristocracy in 
America, as elsewhere, and all who be- 
long to it will admit the truth of Mr. 
Wells’s picture of a kind of democracy 
which he cannot admire, and which, not- 
withstanding his optimistic socialistic 
faith, he fears. 

The true name of this false democracy, 
he says, “is insubordination.” Confident 
in its own perfection and adequacy, “it 
resents rules and refinements, delicacies, 
differences and organization.” A more 
precise account of a certain spirit which 
has obtrusively announced itself in every 
part of this republic within a generation 
has not before been made in so few 
words. It is a spirit which, not content 
to assert excellence of character and of 
intention, vaunts itself in conceit and as- 
serts equality of ability: 


“It takes refuge from all superiority, «|| 
special knowledge, in a phantom ideal, t! 
People, the sublime and wonderful People.” 

This is an unpleasant portrait, but v 
can do better than be angry or resenti | 
over it. We may wisely turn attention 
to the reasons which Mr..Wells su; - 
gests for making the most of natural si- 
periority among men instead of denying 
or ignoring it. Let us grant, he says in 
effect, that the end toward which soci:l 
evolution should move is a collective be- 
ing, gathering experience and developity 
will, to which every life shall be in an 
ethical sense subordinated: we do not 
thereby preclude belief in progress by an 
aristocratic method. In our relation to 
plants and to animals, we recognize tlie 
facts of superiority and inferiority. Why 
should we not likewise think of our re- 
lations to other men? There are clearly 
great differences of capacity and of ex- 
perience, great differences of initiative 
and of power. Why should we be dis- 
turbed by the idea of the intellectual sub- 
ordination of some individuals to others, 
if thereby all can better help along the 
nobler achievements and the general pur- 
pose? 

To such as can view these things with 
detachment, broadly and without preju- 
dice, the philosophy of aristocracy and 
democracy in these days of turbulent 
American activity, as in the ancient days 
of smaller things, would seem to be in 
substance this: Men are not equal by 
nature. There is no wisdom in despis- 
ing or ignoring superiority of ability. 
We lose the most beautiful things out of 
our lives if we resent differences, delica- 
cies and refinements. Yet we may wisely 
establish an objective equality, an equal- 
ity of opportunity, to the end that natural 
superiority may win proper recognition 
and assert its useful leadership, and not 
be held down by any artificial aristocracy 
of privilege. 


On Hilprecht’s Announcement 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of 
Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, for an advanced copy 
of his valuable paper announcing the 
discovery of a fragment of the Baby- 
lonian story of the Flood. The discov- 
ery was given to the public at a meeting 
of the Acorn Club, of Philadelphia, and 
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the next morning the newspapers had 
full accounts of it. The value of this 
fragment is said to be that it is of the 
age of Abraham, several centuries older 
than Moses, and that it agrees more 
closely with the biblical account of the 
Flood than does that in the Eleventh 
Tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic, our cop- 
ies of which are as late as the seventh 
century B. C. 

This Eleventh Tablet is a long poem, 
in which the Babylonian Noah tells how 
he escaped the Flood, and thus achieved 
immortality. It has wonderful resem- 
blances to the Genesis story, in the an- 
nouncement of its coming, the command 
to build the ship, the gathering into it of 


the family of the patriarch and of all 
sorts of animals, the overflow of waters, 
the landing of the vessel on the summit 
of a mountain, the sending out of three 
birds, and the final sacrifice. It differs 
chiefly in the lack of ethical spirit and 
in its crude polytheism. It has been 
perfectly well known since 1872 that 
this was an ancient story, copied from 
much more ancient tablets, as is stated 
by the scribe. 

Nevertheless, it has been greatly de- 
sired that we might find one of those 
earlier accounts, which might give a 
variant version, just as we long for a 
Hebrew Old Testament manuscript that 
might go back to the time when the 
Septuagint translation was made. This 
wish had been partly met by the discov- 
ery of two fragments of an older Baby- 
lonian version of the story, one of which 
is in the Berlin Museum, and the other 
in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. The 
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latter is luckily dated in the reign of 
Ammi-zaduga, whose reign has been 
usually fixt at about 2100 B. C. Both 
of them are of the age plausibly as- 
signed by Dr. Hilprecht to his new 
fragment, so that, so far as age is con- 
cerned, this one simply adds evidence to 
confirm what was previously certain. It 
is past all question that as early as the 
time of Abraham the people of Mesopo- 
tamia had a familiar legend of the 
Flood. 


Now let us turn to this new text and 
see what there is peculiar about it. Dr. 
Hilprecht thus translates it: 


— 
[The se of Heaven and Earth] I will 


loo 

[A tua I will make and] it shall sweep 
away all men together; 

[But thou seek] life before the deluge cometh 


orth; . 

[For over all living beings], as many as there 
are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, 
annihilation. 

Build a great ship and . . 
total hight shall be its structure. 
It shall be a houseboat carrying what 
has been saved of life. 
. . With a strong deck cover [it]. 

[The ship] which thou shalt make 

[Into it bring] the beasts of the field, the birds 
of heaven, 


[And the creeping things, two of everything], 

instead of a number 

and the brad 
and 
The words | in brackets are conjectur- 

ally supplied by Dr. Hilprecht; but 
without them there is no question that 
it belongs .o the same story of* the 
Flood. It is a part of the address of 
the god to the Babylonian Noah, Ut- 
napishtim. It varies from the story as 
given by George Smith, which at this 
point quotes the god Ea as saying to 
Ut-napishtim : 
“Build a ship 
Leave what thou hast: save thy life. 
Sell thy goods and save thy life— 
Bring living creatures of all kinds into the 

ship.” 
And it goes on to enlarge on the threat- 
ened overflow of waters and to give the 
size of the ship. Now what do we find 
that is new in Dr. Hilprecht’s fragment? 

It is to be observed, first, that his is 

only a tentative translation, and will have 
to be verified or corrected by other schol- 
ars. The miserable condition of the tab- 
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let makes translation difficult. The men- 
tion of “two of every kind” is in brackets 
and thus uncertain. The word “house- 
boat” will have to be considered. The 
“strong deck” he also translates as a 
“strong roof,” and he translates the cor- 
responding passage in Gen. 6:16: “A 
roof shalt thou make to the ark, and its 
(entire) length thou shalt cover it.” 
The Revised Version reads: “A light 
shalt thou make to the ark, and toa 
cubit shalt thou finish it upward”; 
but the Brown-Driver Hebrew Lexicon 
allows the special meaning roof. The 
word translated “roof” by Dr. Hilprecht 
and “light” by the Revisers, is tsohar, 
and usually means brilliancy, glory, a 
strange word for roof, which shuts out 
the brilliancy. But one may think of the 
roof as a deck, a sort of sun-parlor. Dr. 
Hilprecht offers quite as surprising a 
new translation for verse 20, to fit his 
Babylonian texts—“instead of a num- 
ber.” Where the Hebrew and the Eng- 
lish tell us that Noah was to bring in 
birds, beasts and creeping things, two of 
each, “‘after its kind,“ he makes it read 
that two were to be taken “instead of a 
number.” That would require an utter 
reconstruction of the original text on the 
basis of the resemblance of the word min, 
kind, to the root of mana, to number; 
but this is hazardous, and we do not see 
how the word can mean number where 
it occurs so often in the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

Dr. Hilprecht thinks he sees in his 
fragment a closer resemblance to the 
Genesis story in its more monotheistic 
tone. The fragment is too brief to make 
this clear or even probable. In the longer 
recension it is Ea that speaks after the 
consultation of the gods, and the same 
may easily be the case here. 

It is easy to make too much of resem- 
blances or coincidences in the comparison 
of pagan and Scriptural myths or leg- 
ends. We know perfectly well that there 
never has been any such Flood as that 
which Genesis describes as having taken 
place at a little over 2000 B. C. There 
has been no such Flood since the Glacial 
period, and then not one that covered 
all the mountains so that the Ark could 
rest on Mount Ararat. It is a good bib- 
lical story, with a good religious drift to 


it, and it is well worth being in our Bible, 
but confirmation is impossible. As an 
anthropological fact it is very interestinz 
to learn that it was familiar in Babylon 
long before Genesis or Moses, and in ail 
probability in Canaan also; but whether 
the Genesis writer got it from Babylonia 
or from Canaan we do not know; prol- 
ably from the latter. There is nothing 
against it. 

We thank Dr. Hilprecht for this dis- 
covery. It is not as important as he 
makes it, but it is of real value, and it 
encourages us to hope for more. It was 
quick and capable scholarship which 
made him detect the value of the almost 
obliterated fragment from catching sim- 
ply the word abubi, which means Deluge. 
We hope he may find more and more imn- 
portant texts to illustrate Scripture or in- 
crease our knowledge of the beginnings 
of history and human culture. 

as 


The English Divorce Law 


CONSIDERING the frankness and fre- 
quency with which the English express 
their disgust at the divorce law—or, 
rather, laws—of the United States, thie 
proceedings of the royal commission as 
now reported from day to day in the 
London Times make interesting reading 
to us Americans. This commission, 
composed of nine men and two women, 
is charged with the duty of examining 
into the working of the present law, 
with a view to the recommendation of 
any needed changes. The evidence 
taken at the hearings is most conflicting, 
but none of the witnesses examined are 
satisfied with the law as it is. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has not been called 
nor has her “Marriage a la Mode” been 
introduced as evidence of the perfection 
of the British system. 

One fault that is found with it is the 
expense connected with divorce suits. 
The only competent tribunal is the Pro- 
bate and Divorce Division of the High 
Court of England, consisting of only 
two judges sitting in London. Conse- 
quently, the cost of divorce is prohib- 
itive to a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, particularly in the country dis- 
tricts. In the most favorable cases of 
undefended suits the expense amounts 
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to $150 or more. As a consequence, 
there are a great number of illegitimate 
unions and a growing tendency among 
certain classes to disregard the marriage 
tie. Sir John Bingham, one of the 
divorce judges, however, took occasion 
to deny the charge that there was “one 
law for the rich and another for the 
poor.” The law was the same, he grave- 
ly explained, for rich and poor, only the 
poor were not able to avail themselves 
of it. As a remedy, it is suggested by 
some witnesses that the county courts 
be given power to grant divorces, but 
this is strenuously opposed by others, be- 
cause it would introduce diversity of 
practice and because the county judges 
are not believed to he expert enough to 
handle such a difficult matter. 

Most of the witnesses advise the abo- 
lition of the dual standard. According 
to the present law the unfaithfulness of 
a wife is grounds for divorce, but not 
the unfaithfulness of a husband. A 
woman can only get a divorce when 
cruelty is added to her husband’s other 
misconduct. This cruelty is interpreted 
in a purely bodily sense. However fia- 
grant and offensive a man’s conduct 
may be, his wife cannot free herself un- 
less he so far forgets himself as to touch 
her rudely, or deserts her for two years 
Mental suffering does not count. As 
Sir George Lewis put it in his testi- 
mony : 

“Imagine the position of a young woman 
whose separated husband has been living in a 
course of misconduct while she was unable to 
remarry, unable to have children, and was in 
fact neither married nor unmarried. She 
could never be free from him. Perhaps the 
husband would fail to pay the allowance or 
would disappear ; still she was chained to him. 
A man may stay at a hotel with a woman and 
pass her off as his wife, but if the wife goes 
to the Divorce Court and asks for relief all 
they can do is say to her, “You can live alone 
for the rest of your life, your husband can con- 
tinue to outrage and insult you in every way, 
but that is the life you are to live.” 

Legal separation, which is often ad- 
vocated in this country as a substitute for 
divorce, is a failure in England. Practi- 
cally all the witnesses agree that it is 
conducive to immorality to have in the 
community a large number of persons of 
both sexes who are capable of anyth'ng 
except legal marriage. A woman who 
forgives her husband or who consents to 






a separation when she could get a di- 
vorce is ever after bound to him what- 
ever he may do. 

In Scotland ever since the Reformation 
marital misconduct on the part of either 
husband or wife has been grounds for 
divorce, as it is in the United States. It 
seems almost incredible to us Americans 
that in a civilized community in the 
twentieth century a law of such manifest 
injustice as that of England should find 
defenders. Nevertheless it does. Sir 
John Bingham, for instance, argued be- 
fore the Commission that man is morally 
weaker than woman and is subject to 
more temptation, so a lapse from virtue 
on his part is to be looked upon as ac- 
cidental and not nearly sufficient to jus- 
tify so drastic a remedy as breaking the 
marriage tie. It was a wife’s duty, as 
one of the other witnesses said, to for- 
give and forget. We are not disposed to 
question that this may in some cases be 
a wife’s duty, but we maintain that she, 
equally with her husband, should have 
the privilege of not forgiving. It is be- 
cause the laws of England are full of 
such unjust discriminations against 
women that the movement for equal 
rights has there assumed a more violent 
form than here. 

Another point brought out in the evi- 
dence is the frequent use of the divorce 
court for blackmail. Several lawyers tes- 
tified to paying out thousands of pounds 
in behalf of innocent clients who were 
threatened with being named as core- 
spondents in a divorce suit. In the opin- 
ion of some of the witnesses the publicity 
given by the newspapers tended to pro- 
mote morality, while others held that it 
had no restraining influence or had an 
evil effect. There was a similar conflict 
in regard to collusion. Some believed 
that it was desirable that the husband and 
wife seeking a divorce should be in com- 
munication with each other, for very 
often the quarrel was made up. Others 
were insistent upon throwing a case out 
of court when any indication of collusion 
could be detected, apparently holding 
that if one party wanted a divorce it 
should be granted, but if both wanted it 
it should be denied them. 

Most of the witnesses so far heard 
from favor the extension of the grounds 
for divorce to include incurable insanity, 
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long term imprisonment, wilful desertion 
for a year or more, habitual drunken- 
ness, adultery on the part of the hus- 
band, and persistent cruelty. So if the 
Commission reports and Parliament acts 
in accordance with the evidence divorces 
in England may be obtainable as freely 
as in the United States. It is possible 
also that a system of compulsory civil 
marriage will be introduced, for the gap 
between Church and State started by the 
passage of the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill 
seems destined to be widened. On this 
point the recommendations of Mr. Eyre, 
of the Poor Man’s Lawyer Department 
of Oxford House, is worth quoting: 


“He would take away from the Church the 
legal duty of marrying people, as marriage was 
complete in the eyes of the secular law without 
the Church, and he would leave the Church 
free to regard remarriage of divorced persons 
as irregular and to excommunicate the parties 
if it thought fit. If divorces were increased in 
number, the clergy would be in an almost in- 
tolerable position qua civil functionary, because 
the State would oblige them to do things 
which, in the eyes of their own Church, they 
ought not to do. He would make the civil 
marriage compulsory. That was the tendency 
of legislation thruout the world. It was scan- 
dalous that in lighthearted, frivolous marriages 
the most sacred words and sanction should be 
employed. In the case of the marriage of di- 
vorced persons the Prayer Book service was 
inaccurate and a mockery. He would dis- 
solve the marriage for a breach of the contract, 
and, as it was a contract, both parties should 
be put upon an equal footing in regard to it.” 


s 
Education Under Difficulties 


Tue difficulty of the men who are de- 
termined at all hazards to give their 
countrymen an education may be gath- 
ered from the following facts relative to 
the establishment of “The People’s Uni- 


versity” in Samara, Russia. The gov- 
ernment recognizes the necessity of edu- 
cating the people, but it knows that can- 
not be done by its own staff of officers. 
At the same time it is jealous of all pri- 
vate organizations and lays its heavy 
hand on any private society on the slight- 
est pretext. Those in charge of them 
have to avoid the slightest word or act 
that can be twisted to indicate a criticism 
of the ways, methods, or persons sup- 
ported by the government. No lecturer 
may refer in the most remote way to the 
present political situation. 


Work for the People’s University was 
begun two years ago, with no capital, a 
debt of $7.50, and a membership of four- 
teen ladies and gentlemen.. Since then 
they have collected and spent on educa- 
tional work more than $25,000 and more 
than 120,000 people have attended the 
lectures. There are more than 350 mem- 
bers of the society. The average at- 
tendance of children in the summer 
kindergarten was about 400 daily, run- 
ning up to 800 sometimes. Only two or 
three rich merchants have given as much 
as $2,000. The rest of the expenditure 
has been covered by the entrance fees, 
15 cents, for each lecture. Hall hire has 
been a great expense, but since the gov- 
ernor of the provinge may at any mo- 
ment dissolve the society, if he chooses 
to do so, and there is no appeal from his 
decision, there has been no attempt to 
build a structure for this great work. 
Disobediente to the orders of the gov- 
ernor would mean heavy fines, imprison- 
ment, or banishment. 

These are hard conditions, yet plenty 
of workers have been found. At the 
head are two men of the nobility. The 
rest are school teachers, business men. 
and physicians, who can give only their 
spare hours, the time they really need for 
rest and relaxation. Some of them help 
with evening classes, some write articles 
for the fortnightly paper, some attend to 
correspondence with lecturers from St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and elsewhere, or 
supply magic lanterns, slides, chemicals, 
blackboards, or whatever may be needed 

for the lectures. The library is in the 
hands of ladies. The work is voluntary. 

Except the bookkeeper, the errand boy, 

and the head of the kindergarten there 

are no paid workers in this noble attempt 
to give popular instruction to the masses 
of the people. To bring it to its present 
plane after two years has meant continu- 
ous and tireless effort, yet all of that 
work would have been easy had the con- 
ditions not been made so difficult by the 

Russian government. As our informant 

says, “One cannot imagine what a con- 

tinual strain that brings on nerves that 
are already overworked.” Compare the 
opportunities in Russia with those of the 

Russians in New York who attend th« 

lectures devised for them by Dr. Leip- 

ziger ! 
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For once the power of 
A Boss Justified a boss has been justi- 

fied. The long and bit- 
ter strike of the trolley car men in Phila- 
delphia may be settled, and settled very 
fairly, and mainly in favor of the men, 
but not by any conference between the 
men and the corporation—that was hope- 
less; and not by any committee of clergy- 
men—they amounted to nothing; and 
not by any influence of the Mayor or any 
imposing committee of leading citizens ; 
but by the imperious will of the State 
boss, Senator Penrose. He came down 
from Washington, summoned the officers 
of the company, smote the table with his 
fist, and told them they must yield, and 
do it immediately and completely, or he 
would smash their whole concern. He 
let them know that he could do it and 
would do it. He could control the State 






















































































































































































































































Legislature and the Philadelphia Com- 
4 mon Council. They saw the point and 
- they capitulated most unwillingly. So 
far all well. But the way it was done is 

ty most humiliating. Must Pennsylvania 
he have a dictator? Must such a dispute 
he be settled by a political boss? Can we 
ow give such power over business as well as 
sa politics to the chief of a party? Speaker 
etd Cannon was too much of a tyrant and 
lp the House rebelled ; is Pennsylvania will- 
les ing to be ruled even more imperiously? 
to Let us look into the Canadian law for 
St. strikes and see if we cannot find a legiti- 
-s mate authority in place of an assumed 
als, and illegitimate one. Nevertheless; we 
led thank you, Senator Penrose, for using a 
the giant’s strength so usefully. But can 
oid you make the men accept your will? We 
poy shall see. 

ere 

mpt + 

“ne Cannon and he conflict in the House 
“ill Cannonism ©! Representatives the past 
i week proves that a good 
that fraction of the Republican party may 
a tacitly endure Cannon the man, but 
"the rejects what he stands for—standpatism. 
mant and all conservatism. They believe so 
oo absolutely—or many .of them do—in 
ow tariff reduction, in the control of corpo- 
: 4 ‘ rations, and in the progressive measures 
f * generally that President Roosevelt urged 
Leip and pressed, that they were not afraid 





to join the Democrats in the purpose to 
carry them out. So there has come this 
sharp division between the insurgents 
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and the old guard. And it has serious 
consequences in prospect. It shows that 
the East is not to rule the West. The 
West has its own interests, as producers 
of food and consumers of manufactures, 
and is beginning to claim its regency. 
And this schism in the Republican party 
—is it permanent? Does it not make it 
probable that what their Representatives 
have done in Congress the people will 
do in the next election, join the Demo- 
crats and give us a Democratic House 
to plague President Taft during the 
latter half of his term? It has been un- 
fortunate for the President that, while 
no one has reason to question his genu- 
ine loyalty to the Roosevelt measures, 
his desire to accomplish them thru the 
support of the regulars has led him to 
give his praise to those who have stood 
pat in defense of the old tariff and the 
old corporate influences. It is too early 
yet to know whether his administration 
will successfully carry out what the 
Republican platform demanded, but we 
know that on the matter of the tariff it 
was far from successful; and the West 
knows it and is in rebellion. 


a 


As an example 
of what a college 
for negroes in 
the South can be and do Dr. Booker T. 
Washington in this issue chooses Fisk 
University, which is certainly one of the 
very best of its class, and he tells of its 
work and its needs. Dr. Washington has 
been much misrepresented as one who is 
so devoted to industrial education that 
he feels no interest in the higher educa- 
tion of his people. This article will show 
the contrary, and he has willingly ac- 
cepted the position of trustee for Fisk 
University as well as for Howard Uni- 
versity at Washington. Our correspond- 
ent would have been glad to write more 
at length on the needs of Fisk Univer- 
sity if space had allowed him to tell of 
the serious need of repairs in the build- 
ings, of the lack of sewerage, water, 
lighting and heating, by which the health 
of teachers and scholars is endangered. 
Dr. Washington tells us that apart from 
these needs, of chief importance, in view 
of the fact that so large a number of its 
graduates will be teachers, is sufficient 
means to bring its work in closer touch 
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with the work and the problems of city 
and summer schools. Yet the graduates 
are by no means all teachers. In recent 
years nearly 60, out of something like 
700, have entered the Meharry Medical 
School at Nashville, taking up courses 
in medicine, pharmacy or dentistry. Dr. 
Washington speaks of the large number 
of teachers at Tuskegee Institute whom 
he has drawn from Fisk University. We 
believe his wife also is a graduate. 
J 
A Visit from Cisco, and we take 0 
nue. Renshory stock in it, that Lord 
Rosebery will head a party of British 
noblemen who will visit this country to 
witness the prize fight between the two 
brutes, Jeffries and Johnson, one white 
and the other black. Of course, the men 
who have put up the money and who are 
anxious to get rich out of it, will take 
any means to call attention and to bring 
spectators to the ring. Such a fight is 
criminal and forbidden in most of our 
States. It appeals to the lowest brutal 
It is almost, if 
not quite, incredible that a distinguished 
and refined gentleman like Lord Rose- 
bery, formerly Premier of Great Britain, 
the ablest man in the House of Lords, 
should traverse half the world to see such 
a disgraceful sight, in which two big 
beasts will try to batter each other into 
insensibility. Anything so inhuman ought 
not to be allowed anywhere, and we are 
ashamed that it is allowed in California. 
We can believe that there are British 
“noblemen” who might wish to come to 
the show, but when Lord Rosebery 
comes we shall be ready to believe that 
not a shred of the hereditary principle 
should be left to the House of Lords. 
as 


We have received a notable 
Catholicity paper on “Practical Catho- 

licity,” read by Thomas J. 
Packard, D. D., before the Episcopal 
Seminary of Virginia, which we would 
like to quote, but we have room only for 
the following from an introduction to it 
by Bishop A. M. Randolph, of the dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia : 

“Unity cannot be attained by building a wall 
around ourselves, so that those outside cannot 
come to us, nor can we go to them. 

“When we erect barriers between ourselves 
and our brethren of the great Churches around 


passions of humanity. 
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us, shutting us out from the sympathy and the 
warmth and the light which may be kindled by 
their fervor and animated by their zeal, we 
practically become our own prisoners, and we 
are in danger from the spirit of apathy which 
is the natural consequence of our voluntary 
isolation. To hear young students at our sem- 
inaries, or our ministers in orders in our 
Church, designating the great Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches as ‘the Sects’ or ‘the 
Denominations,’ is surely a pathetic exhibition 
of intellectual ignorance and spiritual bigotry, 
which awakens apprehensions for the future 
for them and for the Church they represent to 
the people of our generation. 

“Intercommunion, which obtains between the 
other orthodox Churches around us, has in no 
way compromised their mutual independence, 
and it is neither intelligent nor intelligible to 
suppose that it would not accomplish good and 
blessing to our own communion.” 
We know that such fraternal expressions 
as these will seem rank heresy and trea- 
son at Fond Du Lac, but it is good Chris- 
tian doctrine. By the way, we observe 
that by the grace of the year book pub- 
lished by The Living Church the Episco- 
pal Church has an archbishop at last. At 
any rate that “Annual” gives to the pre- 
siding bishop the title of “Most Rever- 
end,’ which is reserved for archbishops, 
while “Right Reverend” goes to ordinary 
bishops. 

as 
Do our readers recall 
the intense passion 
which overflowed Japan 
when the news came that their greatest 
statesman, Prince Ito, had been assas- 
sinated by a misguided Korean youth? 
What might we have expected but a 
swift trial and swift expiation of the 
crime, and most probably the definite 
annexation of Korea to Japan, as Mada- 
gascar was annexed to France? But 
what do we see? The Japanese Govern- 
ment did not lose its head. It gave the 
assassin a very deliberate trial, with all 
the privilege of defense that could be 
asked for. A hundred days have passed 
by, and only now has the murderer been 
condemned and executed. Korea re- 
mains as it was. No such action has 
been taken as was taken by the Germans 
in China when some missionaries were 
killed, and this was made the excuse to 
take possession of the province of Kiau- 
chau. Korea may be annexed later, but 
this will be only when it seems wise, and 
it will have nothing to do with this most 
deplorable event. Japan has done her- 
self honor in this matter, and we doubt 


The Assassin of 
Prince Ito 
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if any other country could have done 
any better, if as well. 
& 


First Act—A So- 
cialist deputy rises 
and demands an 
explanation of the relations of an Italian 
general with a lady of Sienna and gives 
the names of both. The Under-Secre- 
tary of War, a general also, representing 
the War Department, rises and rejects 
the interpellation as an insult to the 
army. The Socialist repeats and ampli- 
fies. The President of the Chamber 
calls the Socialist “an ass.” In his turn 
the latter gives the former just as good. 
Taking a further step, the Socialist 
brings in a duchess of Milan, naming 
her also. Her nephew, a member of the 
House of Deputies, takes up the cudgels 
for his aunt. The President rises and 
thus ends the session. Second Act—All 
are now in the lobby. The nephew of 
the Duchess strikes the Socialist mem- 
ber, who gives as hearty and as many 
blows in return. Friends separate the 
pair and the session is soon resumed, and 
in twenty minutes the Parliament ad- 
journs. Third Act—Again in the lobby. 
The chosen seconds of the Under-Secre- 
tary of War and those of the duchess’s 
nephew call on the Socialist deputy. Re- 
sult, two duels. Conclusion: No one up- 
holds the virtue of the general, the Sien- 
nese lady or the duchess. All were so 
well known that their names were ban- 
died about freely. A fresh confirmation 
of the eleventh commandment: Thou 
shalt not be found out. 
st 

Once more we have in this State evi- 
dence that many thousand dollars were 
contributed to the Republican campaign 
fund, a few years ago, by the combina- 
tion of fire insurance companies to con- 
trol legislation affecting their interests. 
It is not clear in this case that there was 
personal bribery—perhaps not. It ap- 
pears that the Governor of the day kept 
a veto in petto of a law which the insur- 
ance companies wished passed until after 
a sufficient contribution had been made, 
and then signed it on presentation of ar- 
guments in its favor. Here is another il- 
lustration of the evil of bribery by 
means of a lump payment to the cam- 
paign managers, to be later distributed 
by them. 


Italian Parliamentary 
Doings 


The same old guard, centering in Bos- 
ton, Moorfield Storey, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Edwin D. Mead, and Winslow 
Warren, with some seventy other men 
and women from all over the country, 
but mostly from Massachusetts, have 
renewed their petition to Congress that 
this country shall definitely proclaim its 
purpose to withdraw from the Philippine 
Islands and grant them independence. 
But they also ask that the United States 
should continue to forbid any other na- 
tion to take possession of them. The 
proposition is impracticable and would 
be most unfortunate for the people them- 
selves. 

& 

While Dr. Washington writes for THE 
INDEPENDENT this week for Fisk Uni- 
versity, a most imposing list of names 
is signed to an appeal for his own insti- 
tution at Tuskegee, asking for a large 
adequate permanent endowment, ulti- 
mately to amount to $3,000,000. It is 
signed by President Taft, ex-President 
Roosevelt, Governor Comer, of Ala- 
bama, Governor Hughes, Seth Low, 
Robert C. Ogden, Clark Howell, and 
Henry Watterson, editors of leading 
Southern journals, and other distin- 
guished citizens. It is a weighty appeal 
for a great institution and carries our 
sympathy. 

& 

It is not a bad idea of Dr. Wiley that 
the public should put a social ban on all 
persons found guilty of adulterating 
food. He does not like it that when a 
boy picks up a transfer and rides on it 
and robs a corporation of two cents, he 
is liable to a $500 fine and a year in the 
penitentiary for his offense against a 
corporation, while if a corporation adul- 
terates the food of the people, stealing 
their money and health, the fine is only 
$200. That does not seem fair. 

& 

Doubtless General Lee was conscien- 
tious in fighting for Virginia against the 
United States; but the arbitrament of 
war was against him, nothwithstanding 
all his military genius; and the voice of 
the united country is against his course. 
Good man as he may have been, it does 
not seem to us fitting that his statue 
should be set up in the Capitol. We say 
it without ill-will to him or his section; 
it is simply not becoming. 
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Union Dime Savings Bank 


‘Tue Union Dime Savings Bank has 
moved from the junction of Broadway, 
Sixth avenue and Thirty-second street, 
where it has been since 1876, to its new 
building at the corner of Sixth avenue 
and Tortieth street, which is one of the 
most imposing banking edifices in New 


wanted the bank called the Union Bank, 
and others wished to use the word 
“Dime,” but by compromise the name 
Union Dime was given tothe bank. In 
1866 the bank built its own building at 
the corner of Canal and Laight streets, 
where it stayed for ten years or until it 
inoved to Thirty-second street. The 
presidents have been Eder V. Haugh- 

















NEW BUILDING OF THE UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Sixth avenue and Fortieth street. 


York. The cost of the building was 
$400,000, and with the land represents 
an outlay of $1,000,000. The Union 
Dime was chartered April 12, 1859. Its 
first home was in a small room at the 
corner of Canal and Varick streets, in 
the Ninth Ward, or the great American 
ward, as it was called, because so many 
native-born Americans lived there. Ow- 
ing to the John Brown excitement many 


wout, 1859; John McLean, 1867; Napo- 
leon J. Haines, 1872; John W. Britton, 
1878; Silas B. Dutcher, 1886; Gardner 
S. Chapin, 1891 ; and Charles E. Sprague, 
1892. Mr. Sprague’ s term of service, 
eighteen years, has been longer than that 
of any other president. The deposits of 
the Union Dime are $29,693,122; its sur- 
plus is $2,005,274, and its total resources 
are $31,818,181. 
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The Hocking Pool 


Tue brokerage firms that were thrown 
into bankruptcy by the collapse, on Jan- 
uary 19, of the Hocking pool have found 
much that is interesting in the testimony 
given last week by James R. Keene, the 
veteran manipulator whom they em- 
ployed to manage the undertaking. 
There had been some mystery about the 
immediate cause of the sharp and disas- 
trous fall of the stock. It now appears 
that short sales were made, at the top of 
the market, by Mr. Keene’s_ brokers 
(without his knowledge, he asserts), and 
that about 4,000 shares owned by him 
were used in making the deliveries. The 
profits of the transaction were about 
$300,000. Mr. Keene’s explanation did 
not satisfy the attorney of one of the 
bankrupt firms, who declared he had 
proved that the pool manager vio- 
lated the pool agreement ; in other words, 
that the manager had turned against his 
employers and associates. All the facts in 
this case should be brought to light by 
litigation or otherwise. They will serve 
as a warning to brokerage firms that de- 
sire to avoid bankruptcy, and will tend 
to discourage that manipulation which 
the Stock Exchange authorities should 
directly and emphatically denounce. 


st 
Steel Corporation’s Year 


THE report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the calendar year 1909 
exhibits clearly the operations and finan- 
cial condition of this great company, 
which represents a very large part of a 
highly important industry. Recovery 
from the effects of the panic, so notice- 
able in 1908, is shown by the figures, 
altho the gross and net earnings of 1907 
and 1906 were not reached. Totals for 
the last two years are given below: 

1909. 1908 
... $646,382,251 $482,307.840 
131,491,414 91,847,711 
151,663,394 120,510,829 


Gross earnings . 
Net earnings 
Wages paid 
Balance for 
dend on common 


53,854.018 20,500,037. 


195,500 165,211 


Gross earnings in 1907 were $757,- 
014,767, with $160,964,674 net. In 1906 
the corresponding totals were $696,756,- 
926 and $156,624,273. _ Speculation in 
the common shares and the successive in- 


creases of the dividend (which is now at 
the rate of 4 per cent.) attract attention 
to the fact that the balance available for 
dividends on the common, $53,854,018, 
was equal to about 10} per cent. of the 
par value of the stock outstanding. With 
this fact, however, should be considered 
the record which shows larger balances 
in 1906 and 1907, the available sum hav- 
ing been 14.3 per cent. in the first of 
these years and 15.7 per cent. in the sec- 
ond. It is noticeable that the average 
price received from all rolled and other 
finished products sold in this country was 
less by 14.3 per cent. than the average in 
1908, and that the average on export 
shipments (which increased by 26 per 
cent. and were 10 per cent. of all ship- 
ments) was less by 7.8 per cent. Of 
$75,500,000 authorized to be expended 
for additions, improvements, etc., but not 
yet used, about $60,000,000 will be ex- 
pended this year. Expenditures on ac- 
count of the new industrial city of Gary 
thus far amount to nearly $54,000,000. 


& 

....The oldest bank in the United 
States is one hundred and twenty-nine 
years old and is a Philadelphia bank, 
the Bank of North America, established 
by the Continental Congress in 1781. 


...-Harris, Winthrop & Co., bankers 
and brokers, of New York and Chicago, 
have published a carefully written and 
admirably arranged review (by months) 
of the financial operations, industrial 
movements, and stock and grain markets 
in the year 1909. It is compact, instruc- 
tive and useful for reference. 

....The complete rehabilitation of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
which closed its doors (after a memo- 
rable run upon its resources) on Octo- 
ber 22, 1907, testifies to the ability of its 
officers and the loyalty of its many 
friends. On the 14th it paid off the last 
of its depositors’ claims. Nearly a year 
ago it had anticipated by sixteen months 
the interest-bearing certificates repre- 
senting 70 per cent. of the $35,000,000 of 
deposits. The payments made last week 
related to another class of certificates, 
representing the remainder. It has more 
depositors now than it had before the 
failure. It is in a strong position, with 
clean assets, excellent management, a 
capital of $3,200,000, a surplus of $5,- 
750,000, and $35,000,000 of deposits. 
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Insurance Taxation 

THERE has been a growing tendency 
toward the imposition of taxes upon in- 
surance companies. President John F. 
Dryden, of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, speaking on this 
subject not long ago, said: “The burden 
of insurance taxation tends to increase 
from year to year, and the taxing powers 
of State and local authorities are being 
strained to the utmost to draw upon the 
income or the funds of life insurance 
companies as a convenient source of 
general revenue. Heretofore, except 
during time of war, insurance has been 
exempt from taxation by the Federal 
Government, but in 1909 the United 
States Congress enacted a corporation 
tax law, including insurance, which will 
materially increase the amount and rate 
of taxation without conferring the slight- 
est corresponding benefit upon the com- 
panies and their policyholders. This en- 
actment according to President Dryden, 
was ill advised, and that portion of the 
law which applies to life insurance com- 
panies should be repealed. L. G. Fouse, 
president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in a reference to the same subject 
in his thirty-first annual report to the 
members of his company, said as fol- 
lows: “Taxation is the item to which 
policyholders should give their closest 
attention. By creating a public sentiment 
in favor of fair and equitable taxation 
they can directly benefit themselves. Life 
insurance was not established to create 
revenue for the state; it was established 
to protect widows and orphans and to 
prevent them from becoming a charge 
upon the public when the breadwinner is 
gone. The object and purpose at once 
claim exemption from taxation, and yet 
the life insurance interests have been 
perfectly willing that a moderate tax— 
enough to cover the cost of supervision 
—should be imposed. They are abso- 
lutely unwilling, however—and in this 
the policyholders should join with all the 
force and vehemence at their command 
—that life insurance should be converted 


at the expense of a part of the citizen- 
ship into a revenue agency for the bene- 
fit of the whole people of any sovereign 
State.” The Insurance Spectator, of 
London, says that: ‘‘A tax on life insur- 
ance premiums is a tax not only on 
thrift and forethought, but also on 
morality and rectitude, and savors alto- 
gether more of the dark and unhealthy 
centuries when widows even were taxed 
than of these later enlightened times. 
The English Government exempts from 
taxation one-sixth of a man’s income, 
provided it be invested in life insurance. 
From a social and economic point of 
view, the state is materially benefited by 
the operation of life insurance companies. 
The army of agents employed in the in- 
terests of saving and uplifting provides 
a higher degree of citizenship and en- 
courages thrift and independence, all of 
which operate to the advantage of the 
state and the entire people. It is rare 
indeed that the man who acquires the 
habit of saving and paying the instal- 
ment premiums for his dependents be- 
comes a charge on the public. This is a 
feature that is too often forgotten or 
overlooked, but it is fundamental and is 
an essential part of a high state of civili- 
zation.” In the same connection, Presi- 
dent Jenkins, of the Security Mutual 
Life, of Binghamton, has pointed out 
that in Germany the expenses of govern- 
ment are generally considered high, and 
yet life insurance companies pay only 
24 cents there as against $2.26 in the 
United States. In the United States life 
insurance companies were required to 
pay, by the way of taxes, fees, license, 
etc., in 1909, over $12,000,000, or about 
2% per cent. on their entire premium 
income. This percentage has nearly 
doubled since 1890, while interest earn- 
ings on investments, lawful for com- 
panies to carry, have materially de- 
creased. The dividends, no matter in 
what state you may live, depend in part 
on the proportion of the general ex- 
penses of your State required to be paid 
by life insurance companies. The higher 
the taxes the higher must he the premi- 
ums. 








